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ABSTRACT 

Guidelines are offered for implementing an art 
education program fostering art knowledge, art appreciation, and 
personal creativity. Six chapters cover goals, content, curriculum 
planning, resources, evaluation and administration,. Chapter 1 
identifies 5 objectives of art education — perceptual awareness, 
values development, creative development, knowledge, and development 
of personal judgment. Charts tag each objective to specific skills, 
concepts, and grade levels. Chapter 2 focuses on 5 content areas tor 
teaching art. Subject, theme, products, media, function, and design 
are coded in charts to specific objectives and activities. In Chapter 
•3 exemplary units are provided for early childhood, middle grades, 
and secondary levels. The early childhood unit on animals offers 

as looking at pets, 3-dimensional animals, and children 
its. "Feelings in Art," the middle grade unit, includes 
a*^..- — sketching faces, human form, and portraits and landscapes . 
The secondary level unit treats expressions of social concerns 
through art. Chaoter 4 provides lists of resources. Strategies for 
evaluating lessons 'and student work are discussed in chapter 5. The 
final chapter details implementation concerns, including personnel, 
scheduling, financing, and facilities. Appendices outline steps for 
developing a visual arts curriculum, career resources, and relevant 
organizations. (LP) „ 
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Foreword 



.fea/.Ats fddcata (MM* tehas betn 
published by the Georgia Department of Education for 
, teachers of the visual arts. Dsvelopid by committee 
members from different 'evils of visual arts teaching 
and supervision, it contains broad program goals, 
specific learning epclitlons'and activities whjch will 
benefit both ieaehersjnd students of visual arts, 

A fundamental goal of the Georgia, Department of 
Education is the preparation o< graduates who can 
communicate sensitively and creatively with other peo- 
ple, Through art experiences-such is art criticism and 
history, film making, ceramics and painting, students 
art joining to become more iwin of their own and 
other people's feelings, ideas and beliefs about life is 
well as about art, This publication, which identifies 
goals, content, strategies and resources for arts educe- 
tion, can lead to the attainment of ^hat goal. 



it ii my hope that administrators, supervisors, counsel- 
ors, parents, community leaders, students and teach- 
ers will find these guidelines helpful in organizing a 
comprehensive program that will broaden knowledge 
and understanding of the visual arts and their important 
roll in our society, 4 

i 

Charles McDaniel 
State Superintendent of 
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Introduction 




Recent changes in the field of visual arts education 
stress the need for toe program to broaden its base in 
the school. The study of the visual arts, once limited 
predominantly to studio activities, now emphasizes 
development of appreciation, valuing and knowledge 
of art objects. Art education should provide students 
with the competence to make and justify judgments of 
aesthetic merit and quality In works of art. Changes In 
society, its values and beliefs, provide new trends and 
Issues around which to center visual arts Instruction. 
The advancement of technology continues to create 
new developments in the visual arts and to provide 
new content and issues for study, 

visual Ms Edmtbn Gu/'ofc Ml was devel- 
oped by teachers for teachers. It provides planning 
guidelines for implementing a-program reflecting ink 
portant changes in the field of art education, Materials 
in this publication, are designed to illustrate posslll- 
ties rather than to prescribe programs. It is our hope 
that local system personnel will choose from among 
the goals, objectives, activities, strategies and resources , 
the components that meet the needs, Interests and 
abilities of thefr students, 

Lucille G, Jordan 

Associate State Superintendent 

Office of Instructional Services 

R. Scott Bradshaw, Director 

Division of Curriculum Services , 
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Eihlbltlsn it The High Museum of Art, Allan | \ j ij 
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Chapter I • The Goals of Art Education 




71ie Genera/ Mm r vf 
Education 

Why do we teach art in our schools? The answer may 
be found in reviewing the general aims of education 
and the relationship between these aims and the goals 
of art education. 

For over a century educational theorists in America 
hive tried to define the minimum essentials of I 
general education tor ail the people in a democratic 
nation which regards universal free education as a 
basic right. For the purposes of this guideline, the aims 
of general education are basically three. 
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Herman Beiley 
(chalk on piper) 

Qtft of Mr, and Mrs. Sidney A, Wlin, 1962 
la High Museym sf Art, Atlanta 




—PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

To foster /nifl'fiium devi/opmenf of ftuman 
personality end creative potenf/a/ 

It ii not difficult to see that a belief In each 
inlvidi'sliplo develop talents and capaci- 
ties, regardless of facial, national or socio- 
economic background, Is part of the educational 
goals of democracy. Education in the visual arts, 
. as defined in this curriculum guide, is a discipline 
of teaming centra! in its contribution to the maxi= 
mum development of persona! and creative po=. . 
tential from childhood to maturity^ 



Thomis Hart iinlon 
Dewfi thenar 
(ilthsgraph) 

Gift of Lawfinsi and Alfred M FeundaflOTs 
The High MuiemnQf Art, Atlanta 




_ ARTJSTIC HERITAGE 




To transmit rtfouffurii fieri 


age of one'i na- 


The school has historically bee 


ti regarded as the 


-institution for the transmission ( 
cultural values which are the hi 


^knowledge, and 
sritage of human* 


kind, Such a heritage, both nati 


onal and intercul- 


tural in scope, must be understo 


od for a person to 


function as a Iterate indcontri 
adult society, While the sib 


iuting member of 
of reading and 


writing, or verbal literacy, are un 
as basic to the attainment c 


iversally regarded 
if educational or 


functional literacy in general, t 
the visual arts to education ton 


ii contribution of 
w/teyina 


culture must not be underestim 


ated. 



BAGA (African) 

™-&i"/natk 

(wood) 

Gift of Mr, and Mrs. LislifL Reed* 1§?1 
The High Muitum of Art, Atlanti 




ART IN SOCIETY 

To contriot/fJ to Wm&Wl( afltf ~fter 
dettermenf of numan/fy 

It is in artistic works of different cultures that a 
person discover! the social hais, mores, achieve- 
mints arid vaiislf the"hOminpisfind|'resent- 
reoorded, interpreted In symbols md preserved, 
These records constitute a vast treasure of some 
of thi finest achievements of the human race. 
Thus the visual arts, in ail their magnificent 
history both within and outside the bourlds of 
one's own familiar culture, provide significant 
models and are instructive teachers in our rela- 
tions with each other and in our highest aiplra- 
tions, , 

19 I 






Based on the general alms of education, five goals for 
art education reflect personal development, artistic 
heritage add art In society, The goals for art education 
were selected to provide a comprehensive arts pro- 
grim Involving the two basic modes of participation - 
expression through art and response to art. 

Expression refers to ideas and feelings conveyed by 
works of art, The discovery of ideas, the transformation 
of those ideas by artistic means, and their realization in 
an artistic medium are basic activities Involved In 
expression, 

The experience evoked when ah individual views a 
work of art is reprise, It involves description, interpre- 
tation and judgment of works of ill, 

Artistic expression and artistic response are the results 
of an art program insuring students opportunities to 
experience the rich variety of art, In addition to the 
creative process involved in the making Of art, students 
learn to apply their knowledge through analysis and 
synthesis, 

A programjn art education from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade In Georgia schools should provide 
each student the opportunity to achieve the following 
goals, 

A Develop perceptual awareness 

B. Vita iff it in Imporif nf realm of human §xpe« 
r/ence 

C, Produce worts of art 



D, Know about art nislory and its re/aWonsn/p to 
otner disciplines 

£ Mate and justify judgments concerning lestfietfc 
qualify and merit of worlfs of art 

The goals of a curriculum in the visual arts are to be 
Incorporated in continuous instruction in Georgia schools. 
These goals are broad enough in scope, yet definitive 
enough to encompass a range of experiences in 
making and responding to works of art, studying art 
critically and developing an Informed appreciation of 
the visual arts and artists, While Individual and local 
applications of the seven! goals vary from place to 
place and from teacher to teacher, leading to diversity 
of practice both in methods and results, the over- 
arching goals of instruction function as guides to 
establishing levels of attainment throughout the state. 
Thus a common body of curriculum goals and experi- 
ences for school art programs In Georgia will add 
strength and clarity to art instruction for (he benefits 
teachers and parents, while allowing for diversity and 
imagination by individual teachers in actual classroom 
sittings, The goals include both producer and eon- 
sumer-oriehted activities In the realm of the arts, 



Note/ ifif five grab, A*6 8/id.fte otyeravra (teste) 
are Ireyid to Ine acf/V/fe crafts in Chapter i " 




PRODUCTION OF 
WORKS OF ART 



HISTORY OF ART 




A, Perceptual Awareness 

This component of art instruction demands continuous 
exposure to the many-tated products of artists, crafts- 
men, architects and designers throughout elementary 
and secondary education. It Is the task of both school 
and teacher to show ingenuity and imagination in 
finding ways of making this exposure to the arts, 
whether In the student's Immediate vicinity or In the 
larger environment, as diverse and stimulating IS 
possible, As someone has said, no one can create out 
of a vacuum. It is the school's responsibility to provide 
perceptual enrichment whether in the form of original 
works -painting, prints, sculptures, ceramics, murals, 
monuments or environmental structures and spices - 
or through contact with reproductions, films and slides, 
Such, exposure allows the student to build a back- 
ground of stored visual memories and perceptual ex- 



periences fiom which to develop the criteria for in* 
formed judgment, This cultural enrichment leads to an 
informed and literate taste and appreciation for the arts 
and for the visual environment, both natural and human, 



in addition to continuous exposure to the varied prod- 
ucts of the arts, stimulated and guided discourse 
concerning works of art, whether originals Of reproduc- 
tions, encourages students to express Ideas and re- 
sponses to different works, media, artists and styles, 
This discourse, which will become more complex and 
sensitive over time, involves recognition, .description 
and interpretation o! subject matter and thematic dif- 
ferences among different works and familiarity with the 
sensory and formal properties of art. Through repeated 
exposure and continuous experience with art, students 
develop a sounder vocabulary and a broader base 
of perceived qualities upon which to draw in ex- 
pressing their deepest feelings and responses. 
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N, G, Wyelh (Amifieanp 1SI2-194S} 

(oil on canvas) 
The High Musauiw ™ v 




Objectives (tasks) 



TOPIC 


UU»wtrl/al\ILL 

■ 


K.4 

/ 
/ 


5ft 






M the comp/eHon 0/ experiences designed to develop perceptual awareness, 








A. Perceptual awareness 


(fie student's a We (o 

1. recognize and describe the subject matter of works of art; 


i , 


ID 


R 




a irtentifv thp RiibiprfR in wrifin rpnrp^pnfationsl works of art foeoole 
buildings, animals, plants); 




ID 


R 




h flp?rrihe hnw the treatment ol obiects in two or more soicific rsdrssenta- 
tional works of art is similar or different; 


1 


ID 


' ft' 




r iripntifv thpmee nf qnnrifir wo f ks of art (friendshio mother and child 
crafts in Georgia); 


1 . 


ID 


R 




d, identify evints depicted in specific works of art (wedding, religious cere- 
monies, battles, sports); . 


1 


ID 


R 




e describe how the themes of two'cr more specific works of art are similar 


1 


ID 


R 




or different; 










[ 

f. describe the main idea presented in two specific works of ail (mother and 
child at leisure, mother and child 11 religious figures); 


! 


ID 


f R 




g. identify some of the conventional symbols commonly depicted in works 


1 








of art (cross, crown, logos, flags, dove, family crests); 




I.D 


R 




h, translate the meaning of conventional symbols commonly depicted in works 
of art; 


1 


ID. 


*R 




i- describe how treatment of the theme of two or more works of art is 






ID 




similar or oinsreni, 










j. identify subjects that have two or more meanings in works of art; 






ID 




k internet the mMnifiQ of Dbiect^ in works of 3ft 




i 


ID 




J, identify allegories depicted in works of art; 






\ ID ■ 




m; interpret the meaning of 






\d : 




I go beyond the recognition of subject matter to the perception and description 
of formal qualities and expressive content (the combined effect of the subject 


id",.- 


PR 


■•g 


o hi 


matter and the specific visual form that characterizes a particular work of art); 






* 
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CONCEPT/SKILL 



a, describe the characteristics of sensory elements of works of art (colors, 
shapes, lines, textures, values, space); 

b, describe the relationships among the sensory elements and the com- 
positional principles (scale, proportion, variety, unity, repetition, rhythm, 
balance, directional forces, emphasis, subordination, contrast) in works of \ 

, art; 

c, describe the differences between sensory, elements (color, line, space, 
shape, value, texture,) of two or more works of art;- — 

4 describe the expressive character (feelings and moods) of works of art 
(sadness, anger, fright, happiness, anxiety); 

e. select from a group of wiKosTf at show such things is the most 
movement, stability, simplicity and complexity; 

f. select works that are similar or different in expressive character; 

g. toam the major compositional features of works of art (scale, variety 
win unity, proportion, repetition and rhythm, balance, directional forces, 
emphasis and subordination or contrast); , 

. h, select works that ate similar or different In composition; 

i. describe the major compos 1 onaf principles of works of art; 

• k. describe how the sensory elements (lines, colors, values, shapes, space, 
textures) combine to give a work of art a particular expressive quality; 

L describe how compositional features contribute to a work's expressive 
quality; 

m. describe how the formal qualities^ and subject matter function together to 
give a work of art Its own expressive content; 

n, describe the similarities and differences in expressive content of two or 
more works of art; . 

if;, 

o, describe how some wlrks of art have no subject matter. 
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PERCEPTUAL 
AWARENESS 




P 

WORKS OF ART 




AESTHETIC JUDGMENT 



Spectators it the High Museum of Art, Atlanta 



B. Valuing of Art 

Positive, Informed attitudes and values in any realm of 
human activity develop from exposure, thoughtful ex- 
amination, reflection and increased information, Thus it 
is in this goal that the deepest and most lasting 
experiences in the visual arts are to be expected, 
Informed and rational attitudes and values are formed 
slowly over time. Appreciative attitudes toward the 
visual arts are built by looking at, analyzing, sharing, 
criticizing, interpreting, evaluating, making, sharing and 
enjoying the varied forms of the art world, This is an 
educative process aimed at reducing areas of igno- 
rance and dispelling bias or prejudice, a process the art 
curriculum in the schools is designed to provide. 

Adults who support the visual arts are usually those 
who have hid a number of pleasurable and enlighten- 
ing contacts with art, artists, craftsmen, patrons, collec- 
tions or museums, And in those instances where 
exposure is lacking, the schools must fill the void, 

One of the ultimate aims of art education is the 
production of sensitive and informed consumers of the 
arts, Without educational efforts, there is = nothing to 
guarantee the enhancement of ordinary existence which 
comes with the humanizing effects of artistic and 
cultural life, Sound art programs for the young are a 
id of insurance that the civilizing aspects of the arts 
will continue. 
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Objectives (tasks) 



(1= 



e 



D = Develop R= Reinforce) 











TOPIC 


UJfiwcrl/amLL 


K4 


5=8 


m 




— — " " 

At m motion of experiences encouraging the valuing of art as an an- 










. . i _t l. . , a iuSAiiAnjiA Ikrt pfilnanr Li/ill 

portent realm of human experience, we iruseni 








i. Value art ai an impor- 


1 , be effectively oneniBO iQwaro an, 








tant realm of human 


EL 6ni0y GApGllcilWIiy nW»r>3 yi an, 


ID 


R 


R 


experience 


: b. consider it important to experience works of art; 


ID 


H, 


S 
n 










c, rsspono emouonaiiy to ins impaci oi mm ui a i, 










2. participate in activities related to art; 












ID 


R 


R 




a, attend school art displays and other exhibitions; 










o. look at in in migazmes anu uuuisa, 


ID 


R 


R 










c. observe aesthetic objects in the environment; 


ID 


BR 


R 




d f @id about art (statements by art historians, art critics, artists); use art 
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references (dictionaries, encyclopedias; in oooKS i reprouuOTib, *uuh, 
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n bm n,c rpaqnnablv sophisticated conceptions about and positive attitudes 








toward art and artists; 
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a. express positive attitudes toward art; 
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b. express positive attitudes toward t^ m of the visual arts in our society, 










c, empathize with artists; 
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d. demonstrate knowledge of the functions of the visual arts in our society; 
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□ Hwrihp the differences between handcrafted and machine-made objects; 
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I. describe the differences between works of art and natural objects; 
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g. demonstrate knowledge of art career opportunities (designers, architects, 










painters, craftsmen, photographers, etc,). 










4. show an open-rnindedness toward different forms and styles of art. 
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(5 *rmw an open-mindedness toward artistic experimentation, 
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PROtiUCTION OF 
WORKS OF ART 




Objectives (tasks) 



TOPIC 



C. Produce works of art 
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CONCEPT/SKILL 



At fht compfefion of eyerie/ices toped to increase ability lo pfoduet 
ertilniitodinf/siWelo 



1 . produce original and imaginative works of art; given various foil of objects, 
invent new forms, 

i 

2. express ideas fluently; 

t generate ideas for works of art (subjects, themes); 

b, produce visual ideas; 

c, use visual media; 

d, compose visually, 

3. produce a separate work of art that 

a. fulfills the demands of a space or shape: 

b. contains specified subject matter, 

C, creates a particular mood or feeling that 
(1 j fits the mood of I poem, a dance or piece of music; 

(2) shows a mood such as calmness, excitement, gaiety or sadness; 

(3) shows a particular feeling such is cosiness, wetness, warmness, 
loneliness or spookmess; . 

(4) shows personal experiences, beliefs, feelings; 
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TOPIC 


CONCEPT/SKILL, 
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9-12 






i ' 

d, create meaning based on the use of established symbols (cross, logos, flag); 
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n 
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e create meaning based on the use of new symbols; 
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f use exaggeration; abstraction and simplification to express ideas; 
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g, modify the form of in ob,ect to improve its aesthetic quaJity or fynctional . . . 
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characteristic; 

h use a particular composition (vertical, horizontal, diagonal, concentric, 
symmetrical and asymmetrical) and use deep or shallow space; 


- . — =:-■_- 
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L create images with i particular function (communication, worship, cele- 
bration), 
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4. produce works of art that contain various visual concepts which 












a. demonstrate the ability to represent spatial concept! (one person standing 
in front of another, something close and something far, a street and a 
building, color variation); 
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b. demonstrate the ability to represent objects accurately in art products 
(painting, drawing, sculpture, graphics); 


I 
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c. produce works in which the subject indicates expressions and emotions 
(running, walking, falling, laughing, crying, anger, fright or happiness); 
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d demonstrate the ability to represent an object from different viewpoints 
and under different light conditions. 
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5 know and apply media, tools, techniques and forming processes; 


i 
1 
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a, experiment with a wide variety of media (paint, clay, ink, film); 
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TOPIC 



CONCEPT/SKILL 



c. perform processes (coll a pot cot and print a linoleum block, mix specific 
colors); 

c, select the appropriate tools to produce a specific visual statement; 
d demonstrate responsible and safe use of tools and materials, 



Ron Pettis, ilrfs and tab (tempfera), Muscop 
Schoels, School Art 



Randall Smith, IWi (mdstone sculpture), Jasteen County Schools, School Art Symposium 




HIST 




D. Knowledge ot nisi 
of Art and its Relationship 
to Other Disciplines 

Study of major works, artists and movimints in the 
saint's own culture as well as other cultures, both 
contemporary and historical, is I fundamental part of 
education in the arts, In the opinion of most historians, 
contact with great works of art is a means of under- 
standing human ideals and aspirations and appreciat- 
ing the heroic, comic and tragic in human affairs. The 
history of world art furnishes us will many examples of 
human courage, endurance and achievement. 

In achieving this goal of art instruction the student 
should recognize major historical periods, works, art- 
ists and styles, especially those which have hid an 
enduring effect. It requires that students have some 
contact with clear, interesting writing or discourse 
explaining technical discoveries and historically impor- 



tant innovations, The student should be able to explain 
the reasons lor critical acclaim of selected figures, 
monuments or works as superior examples summing 
up the spirit of the age in which they occur. Such 
activities can be supplemented and made more memo- 
rable by visits to actual collections or museums, to 
famous architectural sites and monuments -the visits 
to be followed up by discussion and research, Similar- 
ly, visits by museum curators or gallery owners, art 
historians or private collectors who discuss the special 
nature of their collections, is another important avenue 
for increasing student understanding of the historical 
dimensions of the visual arts. 

Finally, articles, lectures or discussions that explore 
and explain relationships between particular art move- 
ments and other historical or sociological events should 
be offered whenever possible. Understanding the con- 
nections between art styles and life styles from differ- 
ent cultures and historical epochs is the aim of instr 
tion and student inquiry. 
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iugene Dilierets (Freneh, 17IS=1?^3) 
De/ee,^ 116 from "Hlrtilit" series, 1 43 
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Objectives (tasks) 



((^Introduce D = Develop R = Reinforce] 



TOPIC 



D. Know art history and its 
relationship to other 
disciplines 



ERIC 4 ? 



CONCEPT/SKILL 



At ffie completion of experiences presenting iff /i/sfoiy a/id fts relalionsWp 
to other disciplines, tfie student is able to: 

1 , recognize major figures and works in the history of art and understand their 
significance. (Significance here refers to works of art that begin new styles, 
markedly influenced subsequent works, changed the direction of art, contained 
visual and technical discoveries, expressed particularly will the spirit of an 
age and were considered to be the major works of major artists,) 

a, recognize well-known works of art; 

b, tell why well-known works of art are important or significant; 

c, name the artists who produced specific works of art; 

d select the statement that best characterizes the significance of a work of art; 
& explain why certain key works are considered to be important to the history 
of art. 

I recognize styles of art, understand the concept of style, and analyze works 
of art on the basis of style. (Impressionism, Cubism, Surrealism) 

a. select from a group works of art of the same style; 

b. explain why two or more works of art are similar or different in style; 

c. answer questions about the concept of style; 

i answer questions about the characteristics of specific styles; 

e, describe the common characteristics of works of art of the sime style, 

3, know the history of human art activity and understand the relation of one style 
or period to other styles or periods 

a. rank works of art (two to 10) In chronological order; 

b. place works of in the time period during which works of art were produced; 

f, place works of art along a time line; 

d. identify the historical period during which works of art were produced; 
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CONCEPT/SKILL ! 



8, select the style name that most closely characterizes a work of art; 

1 explain why particular visual, conceptual technological and cultural ad- 
vances had to occur before a certain work of art could be produced; 

g, demonstrate understanding that art reflects the relationship between artists 
and their culture (political, religious, economic, geographic); 

h, recognize and understand similarities and differences in media, forming 
processes, tools and techniques; 

{1 ) select the works in which similar media, tools, techniques and forming 
processes win employed; 

: (2) describe the media, tools, techniques and forming processes em- 
ployed In producing particular works, and explain the advancements 
that preceded their use (lithography, photography, plastic, still); 

i, explain why works of art from technologically highly developed societies 
■ differ from tee of primitive societies; .', 

j. italfiifipinT^ 
work of art that is not evidenced in other works that preceded it. (Cu* 
bistic works of art); 

k, demonstrate knowledge of art of different cultures (European, Egyptian, 
South American, African, 

I. select the moil accurate statement about the functions of particular works 
- of art; 

m, select the most accurate statement about the culture which produced a 
particular work 

n, identify works of art that originated in particular cultures; 

o, match a description of a culture with a representative work of art of the 
same culture; 

p. infer the characteristics of i society that produced a particular work of art; 



TOPIC 



CONCEPT/SKILL 



q, identify I style of art that may have influenced specific subsequent styles. 

4 distinguish between factors of a work of art that relate principally to the 
personal style of the artist and factors that relate to the stylistic period or 
the entire age. 

a, from a group of works of art of the same period, select those that were 
produced by one artist; 

b, from a group of works of art of various periods, select those that were 
produced during the same period; 

. c. select statements that most accurately characterize the similarities or dif- 
ferences between two works of art by different artists of the same style 
or period; < 

d. describe the similarities or differences between two works of art of the same 
style but produced by two different artists; 

e. when presented with two works of art of the same style, but by two dif- 
ferent artists, characterize the differences that might relate to the person- 
ality of the artists, 

5. recognize the relationships that existed between art and the other discopllnes 
of the humanities (literature, music, dance and particularly the history of ideas 
and philosophy) during a given period; 

a, select the work of art that was produced during the same period of literature, 
poetry, dance or music; 

b. select works by art that were produced by societies holding particular ideas, 
philosophies or religious beliefs; 

' c. mike Inferences about the different natures of cultures based on work of 
art from those cultures, 



PERCEPTUAL 
AWARINiSS 




HISTORY OF ART 




E. Aesthetic Judgment 

Perhaps the most sophisticated talk for the student of 
the arts is the development of intelligent end defensible 
judgment of qualities and merits in works of art, espe- 
cially whin comparing one work, style or artist with 
another. To do this involves continued reflection, com- 
ing to grips with questions of harmony or disunity, of 
what is aesthetically pleasing or displeasing, of func- 
tional design and the appropriate use of media, it 
involves attempts to develop and refine criteria for 
miking judgments about divergent works, artists and 
styles. It also involves making discriminating judg- 
ments about works similar in content, medium or 
theme, and the ability to distinguish statements which 
are descriptive, analytic, interpretative or judgmental, 
An important objective in this area of art instruction is to 
increase the student's familiarity with and use of termi- 
nology and the student's confidence in verbally ft 
pressing Ideas and reactions. 
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Idgar Defii (Freneh, 1934-1917} 
iiHii 

The High Mustyi%pf Art, Atlanta 
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Objectives (tasks) 



(h Introduce D = Develop R= Reinforce) 



TOPIC 



I Make and justify judg- 
ments af 
aistiiei 
quality of works of art 
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CONCEPT/SKILL 



M M completion of experiences In miffing and justifying judgments eon- 
cem/ng the aesfhed'c quaf/iy and merit of of art, the student should 
beab/eto 

1 . make and justify judgments about aesthetic merit; 
a, judgs a work to be good or bad; 

• b. give reasons why a work of art has or doas not have aesthetic merit, 

2. make and justify judgments about aesthetic quality; 

a. characterize the aesthetic quality of works of art; 

b, give reasons why a work of art has a particular aesthetic quality; 

c. judge a work of art based on whether 4 

(1) its organization leads to feelings of pleasure or displeasure; 

(2) its various aspects relate to each other; 
13) it creates a vivid and intense impression; 

(4) the artist has used the Inherent qualities of a particular medium; 

(5) the artist has controlled his or her medium; 

(6) it successfully expresses aspects of the society in which it was produced, 

d, judge a utilitarian object, in advertisement or a building on the basis , 
of how well it functions or fits a context, j 

3. know and understand criteria for making aesthetic judgments; 

a, discriminate among statements containing adequate judgmental cri- 
teria and those containing inadequate criteria; 

b, give adequate reasons for stating that any work of art has aesthetic merit; 

c, explain why two or more works of art, although very different in appearance, 
are often judged to be of essentially the same aesthetic worth; 
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TOPIC 



CONQEPT/SKILL 



explain why two or more works of art with essentially the same subject 
matter ire often judged to be of very different aesthetic worth: 

describe personal biases that although almost entirely unrelated to aes-' 
thetic quality, affect judgments of works of art, , , 
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Cfdif SApafi Iintf Aoam 
(Ink drawing) 

Clarke County Schools, School Art Symposium 



In Conclusion 



Such a curriculum as described will require maximum 
use of ail available resources in a varied and increas- 
ingly complex series of learning experiences, The 
result is i high school graduate who is a literate, 
informed and sensitive appreciator or practitioner of 
one or more of the arts. It is hoped that t^giiidilinii 
and suggested activities as applied in actual jlissroom 
situations will make a signica||intrjbu|n to the 
artistic and aesthetic 
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[gi ping (spy, 1 
{oli on ^nvas, §1" x6T) 
Colledlon, The Museum o> 
Modern Art, New York ' " 
Sift of 
Mrs. Sir 




ill 



The previous chapter stated the purpose of art in the 
curriculum based on the general goals of education, 
The goili of art education ire personal development, 
transmission of the cultural heritage and societal val- 
ues and beliefs. The uniqueness of the content for 
teaching art adds to its relevance in a school program, 

The content has two major components, the productive 
(studio) and the appreciative (history and criticism), 
The studio component of an exemplary art program 
teaches basic studio concepts and skills, The apprecia- 
tion component includes aesthetics, art history, criti- 
cism, contending philosophies and development of art 
forms. The program should not only assist students 
to accumulate knowledge about art, but also enhance 
their anility to make aesthetic judgments. 

The content of an art education program evolves from 
the study of art works, it includes forms of expression 
that evoke response. A student, professional artist 
critic, historian or social group responds to FEATURES 
OF CONTENT, 1 These ire subject km, profe, 
media, function, design and sfy/e. The practice and 
teaching of art leads to the study of these features In 
classrooms, in reading or in listening to art critics and 
historians. 



Teacher 

Tell me everything you see. 
Students 



Most art programs emphasize design, media and pro- 
duct From this ban familiar to most teachers, the 
program should broaden its content to include style, 
function, subjects and themes, In developing programs 
it the early childhood, middle grades and secondary 
levels, teachersxan use two or three of the features in 
an activity. Using only one is an Impossibility, For 
example, individual students in a class ire involved by 
looking it the reproduction, Dte Sleeping Gypsy, by 
Henri Rousseau, 



Mountains .., 
Colored dress, 
Solid shapes . 
A texture 



(subjec:) 

(subject) 

(design, subject) 

(design) 

(design) 



Definitions and examples of the seven features of 
content follow to illustrate their role in the everyday 
experience of students and teachers, A sisrter If 2 of 
each future of content is included to further generate 
ideas for study. 

Simple visual art activities are presented focusing on 
each feature of content. The activities are provided to 
illustrate a \m of the numerous options for teaching 
visual art content, Reading through each sample, the 
teacher becomes aware of the range of possibilities for 
adapting and designing additional activities suitable for 
the local school program, The content features assist 
the teacher in expanding opportunities for students in 
exploring many ideas, beliefs, feelings and facts as 
well as in developing technical skills. 

For instance, houses are subjects for art. During a 
class assignment the students are instructed to draw 
on location, using pencil and paper, the houses in the 
school neighborhood. Upon completion of the draw- 
ings the finished works are tacked on the display board 
for a group critique, The critique focuses on two 
features of content, cfes/gn and media, Emphasis is on ■ 
shading, lines, textures and structural organization, In 
a single lesson the students are able to accomplish 
several objectives in the study of drawing, 



Based on this lesson; several possibilities should be 
considered by the teacher. Will other features of con- 
tent be emphasized in ensuing lessons? ill houses in 
other neighborhoods and in other areas of the world be 
viewed and discussed, pointing out similarities and 
differences? Do the students view and discuss works 
by professional artists who have used houses is 
surpte or as (toes? Is an architect to villi the diss 
in order to discuss a philosophy and criteria for building 
a house? Will architecture as a praducf be discussed? 
Will function and sfy/e be discussed? Will historically 
significant houses be viewed and studied? His the 
diss observed and discussed the change in merJi 
used to build houses before the twentieth century and 
the media used today? Have the students developed 
criteria upon which to make an aesthetic judgment of a 
house? The new ideas for content can inspire a variety 
of activities and examination of issues affecting stu- 
dents, professional artists and society. 

In addition to the examples for each of the features of 
content, the activities are coded for correlation with one 
or more of the five major goals, The purpose of 
identifying the goals is to demonstrate the importance 
of developing activities within instructional units and to 
build toward the realization of the five goals of art 
education, The activities are also- coded to specific 
objectives for each goal outlined In Chapter One, The 
purpose is to demonstrate the types of activities which 
may be planned to teach specific objectives and con- 
tent. An example follows, 

As sources for developing art courses, units arid = 
activities, the features of content, objectives and goals 
provide a framework within which to develop a curricu- 
lum applicable to the needs of a specific teacher, 
school and system, 
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as 



Heron Diuintef (French, 1iOB-187i) f Depuly IMout (bfonie 
teulptura), Henry I. Salt Fund fareiilie, The High Museum of 
Art Atlanta 



Leonard Baskin (American, b.1922), Portrait of Bhwh (etctt- 
■ Ing), Gift ol The Lawrence Fox Foundation, The High Museum ol 
Art, Atlanta 





. GOAL 


STUDENT OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES 


Perceptual 


1: a. Identify the objects 


The teach 
traits, sue 


er shows several examples of por- 
h as 


awareness , 


in representational 








works of art; 
b. Describe how the treat= 
ment of object In two spe- 
cific representational work! 
of art is similar or different; 
' 2, d Discfibi the expressive • 
character (feelings. and' 


* Sef fa 
" s Poitf&t 

Students 
this artfo 
people, u! 
person is; 


trail Raphael Soyer 
of lar/ic/i, Leonard Baskin 

describe factors that are unique to 
m (portraits are representations of 
;ualiy the head is viewed and the 
aosed rather than Involved in activity 




moods) of works of art, 


with other 
les of rep 
which are 
are the via 
have depl 


subjects),- The teacher shows I sir- 
eductions and asks students to tell 
portraits and which are not What 
uai differences In the way the artists 
cted the person? What fellings or 






moods in 
works are 


I portrayed in the works? Which 
similar? 



Raphael Soyer (AiMriein, MBUJi Sfif Portrait 
T j High Mussum sf Art, Atltnti 
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metis 



M/icjs are whatever Is described, identified or represented in art works, such as people, plants, ears and 
products of the irtist's imagination, 




Two Snakes, 1975 
(stained glass) 

"Crafts In Georgia" touring exhibition 
Georgia Council lor the Arts 
Atlanta 

/ use tradjrlona/ mater/ate, hi my design 
DfllffflpofafyJucriofinyrt 
ill § geometry of stripes or otter 
Ofdef/y 0m mth Mowing natural 
form 3 
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(AnsilmAtfej 



Lisa IIiIif 
Shoes 

(pencil drawing) 

DeKal County Sehssli, School Art Symposium 



"Most 'every day I wear r/iy tennis shoes, 
Drawing them *?£ le drawing an old 
7en 




Starter List of Subjects 
in Art 



Human terms 

heed 
eyes 
hindi 
low 

Animal forms 

domestic animals 
farm animals 
zoo animals 
birds 
fish 

Mineral forms 

mountains 
riven 
lakes 
Qciins 



Plant ferns 

traei 
firrs 



vegetables 



Humin^mide fqrmi 

homes 

skyscrapers 

factories 

dims 

highways 

railroads 

automobiles 

churches 

jewilry 
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finals 


Obiectivis 


Activities Focusing on Subjects 


Other Features 


Perceptual 
awareness 

Production Of 
works of Irt 


Al-ab 

C2-cd 
C3-b 
C5-ab 


How da students interpret the subject of frees in art? 
How hive other artists interpreted the subject of trees in works of art? 
Students walk to an area adjacent to the school building when trees are growing. The 
students produce drawings of frees in the area using the student's selection of media. 
The completed art works of trees are displayed and are compared for similarities and 
differences in the interpretation of trees, The students view and discuss the following 
reproductions or slides by other artists who have used trees as a subject: Are there 
similarities in interpretation? Does the chosen media help to create a certain expressive 
character in the work? 

. Mtruyama Okyo, Fm fries in th$ Snow (color on paper) 

* John Constable, k M Tree (pencil and watercolor) 
. Vincent van Gogh, Grave of Cyprsssti (drawing) 

# Pavel Tchiiltchaw, HidH&M (painting) 
. Piet Mondrian, F/oiyen'ng Trees (painting) 


MEDIA 
DESIGN 


Perceptua! 
awareness 


A14 

m 


Using a group of photographs of an/ma/s. one child will be "if and secretly chooses one 
animal and describes it to the group as to its color, shape of ears, size of legs, 
placement of nose. The student uses descriptive phrases and art terms to describe the 
animal such is "I have four thick legs; my skin is rough and wrinkled; and my ears are 
flat and roundish; I am gray. Which animal am I?" (elephant), 


DESIGN 


Perceptual 
awareness 


A1-ab _ 
A2-d 


The teacher shows several examples of poMi such as 

• From Fayum, Egypt, Portra/f of ^ Soy. 

i Diego Velazquez, flie /nfenia Margarrfa. 

• Han Holbein The Younger, Henry W/. 

• Amedeo Modigliani Portrait of Juan Gns. 

• Chuck Close, MmKWS-JI 

Students describe factors that are unique to this art form, such as that portraits are 
representations of people, usually the head is viewed and the person is posed rather 
than involved in activity. The teacher then shows a series of pictures and asks students 
to tell which are portraits and which are not. What are the visual differences in the 
way the artists has depicted the person? Why did the artist produce portraits of these 
oersons? What feelings or moodsfe portrayed in the works? Which works are similar? 


FUNCTION 
PRODUCT 
DESIGN 
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Goals 


Objectives 


Activities Focusing on Subjects 


Other Features 


History of art 

Perceptual 
awareness 
Value art 

Production of 
works of art 


01'3C 

D3-ab 
D4 

Al-abf 

A2-abcd 

82'bc 

CZ-bcd 

C3b 

C5-ab 


The students and teacher recognize and select well-known works of art by various 
artists who hive portrayed .nouses at various times in history. Here are examples, 

i Charles Burchfield, Six Q'Ood 

• Andrew Wyeth, Fm Pond, 

• Edward Hopper, House by (lie Mlmi 

i Grandma Moses, Tfie Old Checkered House. 

The students are asked to desclbe the visual differences as depicted by the artists or to 
explain how and why the artists chose a particular dwelling to portray. The students 
discuss the style of houses, determining if the artists portrayed an actual house or one 
ffsm imagination. Reading historical accounts of the work can relate pertinent information 
for discussion, Students may draw or paint a house within the community, When the 
students works are displayed the class may discuss the question, How do our 
drawings of houses reflect ideas and attitudes about modern limes? 


PRODUCT 

MEDIA 

STYLE 

i 

t 


Perceptual 
awareness 

Aesthetic 
ii'dgment 


A.ab 
A2-abce 

£2-C(l.2) 


Students collect and examine oo/'ecrs tod in nature, such as a bee hive, fruits, small 
plants, leaves of trees, shells, seed pods, roots and rocks. A magnifying glass may 
be used to emphasize the details of inner shapes, various textures and color areas. 
Using slides, the teacher presents several examples of drawings, paintings, weaving, 
and sculpture, The works are selected to emphasize the incorporation of natural forms, 
colors and textures as a subject or motif of art. These are examples, 

i Japan, Large Bowl with P/ne Motif (Shino stoneware) 

* Konstantin ilonidis, flower Garden (sculpture) 

• Muchi, Six Persimmon (painting) 

# Tiffany designed Illy indow, Columbian Exposition Chapel 

< Susanna Kuo, Target (turkey quills sewn onto hindwoven hemp) 

How have the artists treated the natural objects in each work? Are there similarities? 
Each student selects from the examples of art works, the motif which he or she judges to 
show the most simplicity and writes the choice and reison(s) en i piece of paper. The 
results ire polled, rated and presented to the whole class for discussion. 


DISIGN 

i 


Perceptual 
awafeness 


Al-ab 

• 


The horn first appeared in art about 30,000 years ago. It was found In the Lasetux 
eaves In southern France! The teacher and students select and examine art works in 
which the horse is portrayed, beginning,!! Lascaux and proceeding to modern times, 
The following are In chronological orderA 


PRODUCT 
MEDIA 

■ 1 
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jflhnCofiitible (English, | 
1776-1837) 

GMtof Hr.andNb3.Amwl 



Earty Sung Dynasty, 960-1273 AJX 
(stent wiri with glasid floral motif) 
The High Museum ol Art, Atlanta 




Goals 



Objectives 



Activities Focusing on Subjects 



Other Features 



Value art 



Perceptual 
awareness 



ks of art 



DHb 
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» Horse and Groom, about 1500 B.C. (statuette). 

s young Mm on Hombsck, Parthenon, 447-432 B.C. (bas-relief! 

• Horse Rubbing Leg, Tang Dynasty, 619107 A,D. (sculpture), 

• Dra#p and Sludm of Horses, Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519 (drawings). 

• Buffalo Hunter, about 1930, anonymous American. 

• Cmtow and Horses, Raoul Duty, 1930 (painting), 

Students read resource books to discover the important role of the horse in many 
societies, why and how the artists expressed the subject in many forms and media, and 
why the selected works are significant in history. 



Painters and sculptors have recorded circus people since the origin of the circus in 
England less than 200 years ago, Who are the circus people? Acrobats, clowns, and 
other performers were members of the circus family. Have you attended a circus? What 
do you most remember? Students and teacher collect and examine works of art showing 
people who make up the circus. 

« Augusts Renoir, Iwo Utile Circus Girls. 

• Walt Kuhn. fciobti m Red and Green, 

• John Sloan, Old Clown Ming Up, 

• Georges Rouault, A Clown, 
» Honore Paumier, A (km, 

• Pablo Picasso, Jbe Circus Family, 

Why do circus people wear costumes? Which works are similar in feelings and moods? 
After discussion of the visuals, the students produce a group mural expressing the mood 
of the circus including circus people, The classroom or portion of the school may be 
transformed into an environment reflective of a circus environment, Students can dress 
in costumes or create clown faces with face painting. 
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Charles Sheeter's Buck County flam is a careful crayon and tempera work with emphasis 
on light and shade which suggests a record made by a camera, This picture is totally" 
different in feeling from John Marin's painting, Barn in the Bertsfe. Large, bold 
brushstrokes are used with few little strokes or details to slow down the movement 
achieved in the watereoior. The subject of a bam is the same in both works, but 
how have the artists treated the media, spatial concepts (close and far) and light 
conditions to relay different expressions? Students explain why the two works, although 
different in appearance, are judged to be of essentially the same aesthetic worth. Does 
the viewer respond to the sensory qualities of the works? Or is it the technical skill, 
the subject appeal or the style of the work? 
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The students are shown photographs of a variety of Sowers, The students are asked to 
recall flowers in their yards at home. Encourage the students to describe how they 
look, the things they do with flowers and how they fee! about them. Show a filmstrip 
or m of various flowers and encourage the students to look for the colors, 
textures and shapes. Thi students are encouraged to create a tempera painting and 
drawings with crayon and chalk showing their own flowers or the ones viewed in the 
reproductions. Experimentation with media may help them find the best media suited 
for their flowers. 
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Students write a paragraph describing their observations of different faces, They are 
encouraged to use adjectives which infer the personality of some people, their age, 
the textures, shapes, coloring and any special features of the face. Students study 
examples of art works with faces created in different media and with various expres- 
sions (Personal photographs, paintings, ceramics, sculptures, advertisements, pis, 
cartoons)- How does the artist create expressive faces? Compare the differences and 
similarities in faces found in observations and in works of art. Encourage the students 

i- - - a t* asiiiRtnFo fif 3 fans ehnuulnn 3 nariinulaf gSnfr^iVS GnSfiC 

to crsflts 3 soft sculpture or a ibci snowiiiy a [miim-isi ^iGaauw wwum* 
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Using slides or prints, the teacher shows the students examples of the variety of f/sn 
found in nature. An aquarium may be observed and colors, shapes, textures and move- 
men! discussed. Are the fish fat or skinny? Do the fish seem nervous or lazy? Can 
you move like a fish? What colors do you see? Where are the fish swimming? A 
piece of blue or green cellophane is placed over a light source to give the room 
an underwater feeling. Ask the children to move like a fish, The students are 
encouraged to create a collage using colored tissue paper. Each is encouraged to 
show where a fish is swimming, Are the plants in the water? Other subjects? An 
exhibition of the student's collages are displayed for other students to view. 
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Themes 

Theme often refers specifically to a basic Idea, mood or symbolic meaning which is expressed in an art 
work, 




Henry Christopher Setter 
Mother and Child 

"Crafts In Georgia" touring exhibition 
Georgia Council lor the Arts 
Atlanta 

"4 Mm-Qhrniim humanist oy conv/c- 
t/on, I prefer mmal (hemes wft/ch 
speair fo (nem/nd and heart of mmM'' 4 

* (Henry Salter) 

; ewc; 72 



Norrlsivle 
The Unicorn's Mane 
[pen and Ink drawing} 
Clayton County Schools 
Sehor Art Symposium 

"Fairy tales and dreams often are shown 
In my art mil I IM fo make up the 
people and places," 




Starter List of 
Themis in Art 

f 

Human relationships 

mcther and child 
caring for others 
ways of working 
friendship 
family relationships 
people a! play 

Moods and feelings 
iove hale 
exJtement-caim 
tav-noirily 
tension-relief 

Concerns 

conformity 
iCOlogy 
|rawing up 
death 
freedom 
visual pollution 

Station! and iiiues 
Who am I? 

Can we control ihe machine? 
What is ml? 

How can l make my mart on the world? 

An the popular arts really aft? 

Can a work of art use mundane subject matter? 

is violence in art pd or bad? 

How can I b§ honest in my artwork? 

Majar eancipts 

visual order 
beauty 

seeing relationships 
"less is more" 
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Al-abcdei) 
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How do we note milMks and differences in works of art? 

How do we personally respond to them? 

Using two slide projectors, show the following sequence of slides by pairs. 

Pair 1 — Edvard Munch, F/?e Scream. 

LuDuble, Cam. 
Pair II - Baugin, foe flVe Senses. 

Melendez, Slfe. 
Pair III - El Greco, Trie Buna! of Count Orgaz. 

Diego Rivera, Agrarian Leader Zapata. 
Pair IV - Wayne Thiebaud, Pie Comet. 

Jose de Rivera, Constwction Blue and Back. 
Pair V- Pablo Picasso, Guernica. 

Eugene Delacroix, liberty Leading The People, 

. The students look at the slides in silence. The slides are presented again and the 
students are asked to write brief responses to be used in class discussion, As the 
students share various similarities and differences, She teacher writes them on the chalk- 
board in columns according to whither they are related to media, subject, design, 
function, product, style or theme, After the student discussion, the telpher identifies the 
columns by category, thereby developing a vocabulary for criticism, 
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The students discuss themes they feel would tell future generations about our lives 
today, such as Mendship, ways of mtking, people at play, ecology, pw/ng up and 
freedom. 
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FUNCTION 


. Production of 
works of art 


C2-abcd 


^indents examine wnrks nf art tn we how artists have sjiBressed similar themes in 
the past, and how they present the main idea of the theme. 




Historyof art 


,: D3-b 


Students select a theme and create a visual illustration of it. These pictures, along 
with other things the students consider important, are sealed in a large glass container 
and burled by the class as a Time Capsule. 
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Read an article in an art magazine about a confemporary artist. Write a review of the 
article, reporting on the artist's choice of themes, subject matter, and style. 

Create a work of art using one of the artists themes and your own style. ■ 
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Read a book or chapter in a book about the life of a ni-kiwn artist. Write or tape a 
report highlighting the most Important life events, 

Find reproductions of the artist's work done during these per-jds. Examine the work 
to determine the themes, subject matter and style: Gonp ; them to see how the 
artist treated favorite themes. Discuss the question, "How m the artist transform an 
idea to create art?" "What are some of the sources the artist uses for ideas foe ait ' 
works?" 


SUBJECT 
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judgment 

Producijnof 
works of £ 


E2-c(2.6) 
E2-d 

C3-a 


Students discuss different mmnimnts such as rural and firm communities, cities*- 
towns, Suburban neighborhoods and how spaces are des-gned in each. Emphasis 
is placed on the following statements, Rural or farm communities need wide open 
space for raising food; therefor':, the communities are spread out in areas. Metro- 
politan communities often have limited space; therefore, tall buildings (skyscrapers) 
must be built to use little land space, Many towns are building shoppings centers and 
malls to bring stores together, relieve parking problems and provide a quieter environ- 
ment, A city planner or architect are valuable resources to aid class discussion and to 
present some problems and solutions In creating environments. Working in groups, 
students create a model or a series of drawings of a particular environment such as a , 
shopping mall, a metropolitan area, the school and surrounding area, a sports complex 
or an arts center. 

Other cultures may be studied to learn 'how various environments were planned to 
provide living space. Examples may Include older centers such as Egyptian, Greek 
and Mayan as well as modern centers like Atlanta, Tokyo, New York and London, 
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Students view a film or television program that has afiero and a vifafn in it. if a 
night TV show is to be viewed, students could all watch the same show and be 
ready to discuss it in the following day, Points to discuss might include these, 

• Who is the hero? The villain? 

i How can you tell the difference in the hero or heroine and the villain? 
Is it by looks, clothes worn, way of talking, actions? 
i How did the show end? Does the hero or heroine always win? 

• If you could change what happened in the program, what would it be? 

• Who are your favorite heros or heroines and villains? Why? 
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Activities Focusing on Themer 

Students collect pictures of their favorite heroes, heroines and villains to assemble on 
a bulletin board Using the pictures on the bulletin board, discuss these points, 

• Symbols used to identify or depict the hero, heroine or villain, 

i How the artist presented the expressive character of the subject(s) through the use of 
composition, 

• Allegories found in the themes of good and evil. 

• Media used to portray heroes or heroines in contemporary times, 

Students may produce a project, 

0 paint a picture or do a drawing of a hero or heroine and I villain, creating a 
particular mood, feeling or expressive character. 

• Write a story about the hero or heroine and your villain; draw & cartoon strip 
about the story using established or new symbols to create meaning; develop a 
style to use throughout the strip, 

Students examine reproductions of works illustrating how other artists have interpreted 
the hero, heroine or villain, Examples may include the following. . 

1 Albrech! Durer, Ik M$^mih. and k Devi 

• Andrea del Verrocchio, CM, a Mlary Leader ' 

• Andy Warhol, Marilyn. 

• Jack LevmeJ/reFeasf of Pure Reason, _ 
i Bin Shahn. TTie Passion of Urn and Vanzeff/. 



Students list acins or mnmnti that occur on the playground, such is running, 
jumping rope, sliding down the slide, kicking a ball, throwing or batting a ball and 
playing hopscotch. 

Students are invited to let out motions that they have listed, As a student acts out 
the motions listed, the class could point out different movements such as how arms 
and legs are bent and positions of the body during movements, i 

Students divide into small groups and each student selects an action to act out for ^ ! 
others who will try to guess the action (charades). This allows all students to experi- 
ence actual body movements, , 

Students examine reproductions of representational works of art illustrating how artists 
have shown people in movement. The students may assume the same body.positlons 
as viewed in a work(s), Sample works may include these. 
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Activities Focusing on Themes 



• Augusts Renoir, Crt/Vdren P/aymgr ea//. 
i Winslow Homer, Snip=!fi@*p, 

• PieterBruegel, C/i/WWs 

• Ben Shahn, HmMl 

Ask the questions, 'Hive you played any of those games?" "Are the movements 
familiar to you?" "Do you think the movements were familiar to the artists?" 

Using a large piece of drawing paper, students practice drawing at least three or four 
different actions, These can serve as a warm-up. Students can then pick one action to 
make a more detailed drawing for contribution to the mural or to make a small . 
sculpture, 



Students view a ielevOT program or film and decide whether or not it presents an 
impartial view, They can read other sources of information or view other films 
on the same idea to help them decide, 

Students keep a detailed record of their television watching for i full week. The TV 
diary cquid include the title of the program, a synopsis, an evaluation, reasons for 
selection and who selected the program, At the end of the week, students should 
analyze their own records and create a personal Viewing Profile, Students swap 
Viewing Profiles with other classmates and spend a week watching TV from someom 
else's viewpoint. At the end of the week, the students can discuss how changing 
viewing habits affected them. 

Students create a Classroom TV-Watching Profile. Graphs and. charts are used to 
record such data as the following, 

• "Prime Time" chart showing the most popular hours for watching TV on weekda: 
and weekends. _ , • 

• A record of total hours spent' watching TV, plus an individual average, 

.i' A chart contrasting TV-watching with other activities (sleeping, eating, doing 



oses programming 



is 



• An audience-graph indicating s 
within a family, 

, A rating chart indicating the number of good, bad and mediocre programs. 

Students examine review! done by movie and TV critics,especially reviews of movies 
and TV programs the students have seen. They can compare their opinions with those 
of the critic, Students view a film ir^iass and write a review of It, Reviews could 
be exchanged and 
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Activities Focusing on Themes 



Some artiste have made visual statements about the symbols of pafrafa The teacher 
and students select severai to examine, These are examples, 

i Emanuel leutze, '//asn/ngfon Cwsmg the Delaware, 
9 Grant Wood, Dsughtm of the knmm fievo/ufon, 
9 Smithsonian Institution, Sfar-Spangierj fanner, 
■ i George Luks. BWevis MarcWng Down fifth km, 
i dajper Johns, flag, ' 
• Larry Rivers, flag, 

What is the one symbol prevalent in each work? Does the flag have a similar or 
different meaning in the Johns and Rivers works? What events stimulated the artist's 
ideas? How do we display the flag today? How do you feel about a flag decai 
pasted-on a car window or used as a design in clothing? Have the students iist other 
symbols of patriotism, 

^Artists have expressed persona' epriences with people and the sea through works of 
art showing the sea and fivers, rowboais, canoes, dugouts, rafts, clippers, schooners, 
frigates and barks. Students view Wlnslow Homer's Breez/'ng Up and George Caleb 
Bingham's For fracferson the Missouri, Students describe the feelings and moods of the 
two works, Are they similar or different in feelings? Students and teacher list the 
responses on the chalkboard Jhe students look at Rembrandt's Christ /n M Storm on 
folate of G*e and Window Homers Fog Warning, How are the last two works 
different in expression from the first two? How has the artist used design to enhance 
the expressive quality? Working in groups, students may use tracing paper or acetate 
and diagram the major line directions and shapes of the four works. Which work shows 
more movement? More stability? The class describes orally and in writing what is 
presented in each work, analyzes the relationship among sensory qualities and com- 
positional features, and interprets the meaning of the work, 

Mum his ajways been closely related to art. Both are a means of personal, social and 
religious expression of innermost feelings. Students can prepare a book which contains 
visual notations, student descriptions, newspaper clippings, critic reviews, photographs, 
cartoons and poems'emphasizing the relationship of the visual arts and music, 
Recordings are selected which are the same periods as the art works. The class 
listens to the music, They may read a -brief history of the musical period and write 
notes in their books. The books may be exchanged among the class members, How 
has this theme been treated by artists throughout history? Examples of visuals to 
reinforce the use of the theme include the following, 

\ 5 
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i Peter Brugge! the Elder, Foe \'kmm Dance (1522 3). 
i William Harnett. Old Models (c. 1190=1802). 
i Henry Tanner, fne Ssn/o Lesson (e, 1 875). ; 
. Pabio Picasso, Jhm Musicians (1121). 






i 


i Ben Shahn, Sf/enf Music (1951). 

What are some of the contemporary relationships among the visual arts and music 
(films, posters, album covers, light shows! 9 Have you ever seen fireworks on the 4th 
of July while hearing an orchestra or band? The students select an art work and r 
musical recording which they feel are of the same expressive quality, 
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The teacher displays two reproductions of Hans Holbein The Younger's km of 
0/eves and toy W/i. The teacher or students read nursery rhymes, fairy tales and 
poems about kings and queens. An example for elder students is Herbert Fapn's 

Bluff King Hal was full of deans; 
Hwied naif a cozen queens, \ 
For fftrea named Kafe Iney cried irie 5anns, ■ . 
M one ea/led Jane, and a couple of Awes. 5 . * 

Or an English jingle. : 

King Henry Wll to six wives was wMtfed, 

On© tf/ed, one surv/Vgd, 

Two (jimmi and rwo beneaded. 

Who was Henry VIII 7 Who was Anne of Gleves? What are the visual cues which help us 
to identify a king 'and a queen? What other symbols represent royalty? Students may 
pro iuce banners representative of queens, kings and symbols of royally in past and 
conMporary times. 
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What do artists say about war and Mi m^sm of people? The teacher' and 
students select and examine works of art showing an artist s interpretation of this .■ 
theme. These are examples, 

• Rico Lebrun, Buchmwild Cart, 
i Picasso, Guiffiici 

• Goyajetata of May 3, 1808, . ■ 
i BruegelTne Massacre of fne innocents, 

• George Qrasz, 4 Piece of My World II, 

ft 
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The students read writings by historians and critics relating the work to a piriod and 








event in history, 








What is Lebrun saying about war and the suppression ol a group of people? View 








Guernica and discuss the historical background ol the painting and Picasso's state- 








ment about the times. How does Picasso's form and imagery influence the viewer? 


* 






What is their function? Does force come from the artist's conviction and passionate 








expression' Is there validity of statement, truth and honesty of expression? Is Goya 








expressing me same ineme as ricdbbu. yut nuni a ism Lttiiiuiy view, ia me am 
i witness of the time? How does Goya's conception of violence differ from Picasso's? 








Discuss the rise of Nazism and its influence on the art world. What do you see in the 








Grosi painting? How does Grosz show his bitterness? 




< 




An artist makes social statements through art works, Let the students suggest and 








discuss a theme for a film or photographic essay on a social issue. 








Students view art works based on the themes of /rnapata fantasy or dreams, 
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Each student by writing or by talking about imaginations, dreams, of fantasies 
explores the theme, 

The students are shown Marc Chagall's i and M liege and Joan Miro's Ha/fe^/n's 
Carnival. Read the following interpretive passages from H.W. Janson and Dora Jane 
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"Marc Chagall's / and (he iage, in contrast, enchants us l/y its gaiety, In this 




Production of 
works of aft 


Cubist fairy tale,' dreamlike memories of Russian folk stores and of the Russian 
countryside have been woven into a glowing vision, Chagall here relives the 
experiences of his childhood, experiences so important to him that his imagination 
shaped and reshaped them for years without ever getting rid of their memories, 

F 

"His (Joan Miro's) Harfequm s Cam! looks like something one might see under a 
fairy-tale microscope— a lively and colorful miniature stage where everybody and 
everything is full of magic tricks. However, Miro also had been a Cubist before he 
discovered his own world of fantasy, and the effortless gaiety of our picture is 
actually the result of painstaking care in the design of every detail," 

Each student creates a painting expressing a personal interpretation of a dream, fantasy 
or imagination. 
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Students visit an ana of the community that is saturated with advertising, A grocery 


PRODUCT 
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store that covers all the front windows with mstore sales ads or a rjusiness street 
Hat is saturated with neon signs and billboards may be selected. StuJerits could then. 
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visit an area of the community where advertising is more carefully displayed and comgr| 
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Activities Focusing on Themes 



feelings from viewing both areas, 

Students discuss the meaning of Mmiion and cite other examples in their environ- 
ment in which advertising has been overdone or is not In harmony with the natural 
beauty of the area What do we mean by the term "visual pollution^' ■ Does eie of the 
areas exemplify this term? 

Working as a class, students create a "Saturation Box," The teacher will obtain a 
box large enough for students to enter (washing machine box) and students will coyer 
every Inch of this boss inside and out with advertisements cut out from newspapers, 
magazines and flyers. One and of the box should be left open, Tape recordings of 
advertisements can also be played while students are in the box, 'After taking alum 
in the "Saturation Box," students can be encouraged to discuss tfjeirMopJo you 
think the created environment is pleasant or unpleasant? Students collect examples of 
advertisements which they consider good and some they regard as poor, The advertise- 
ments are mounted with a written description of the reasons for their decisions. Com 4 
pare the choices and discuss why some were chosen, Invite an advertising designer 
to visit the class with examples, Discuss and develop adequate criteria for making 
judgments of advertising designs, 



Students view slides of confempoign/ ceramics which are done in a free or abstract 
manner by artists such as Peter Voulkos and Rudy Autio. Discuss with students the 
transition of ceramics from a functional art form to an expressive statement in art 



media, Discuss the statement, function has been the leaping-off point for Pacific 
Northwest ceramics into the pool of meaning, not use," 7 Invite potters to class for 
discussion of their work, Are their ceramic works functional and utilitarian or examples 
of "defunctienaliiation" of pots? 
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Students collect examples of ,','pes of s/steg worn by their age group from personal 
photographs, magazines and catalogs, The collection is displayed and discussed to 
discern the factors considered in designing clothing, A fashion merchandizer, illu- 
strator or designer invited to class could assist in the discussion, How does geo- 
graphical area and climate affect clothing design? How do life styles in different 
* cultures'determine the type of clothing? Show examples of clothing produced by other 
cultures, such as Chinese, African, Indian and Arabian, Technology has changed thp* 
fashion market, 

What factors hive molded these changes? Discuss the design factors a fashion 
designer must consider in developing new fashions, Interview other students jn the 
school about their views on fashion, Whit is your favorite type of clothing? Why? 
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Who do you think determines fads, such as the urban, western look? Mount several 
photographs of mall and female clothing by well-known designers on all x 1 1 cards. 
Ask your friends, parents and other teachers to respond according to their likes and 
dislikes and record their reasons, The responses are categorized and reported to 
the class, 
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"Crafts In Georgia" touring exhibition 
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Activities Focusing on Products 



• Students examine reproductions of enirrs from various periods of history to identify the 
functions associated with the chair, Can a chair, such as a throne, symbolize power? 
Or a profession, such as a dentist's chair? Or a personal function, such as lounging 
and dining? Using the re productions, the students compare styies of chairs from various 
periods and by different designers, Examples may include styles such as Queen Anne, 
Chippendale and lentwosd and designers such is Van der Rohe, Thonet, Breuer and 
limes, The students study the idea originated by Louis Sullivan, Chicago architect 
(1856-1924), stating it first principal of modern design, "Form follows function," 
How has advancement in technology influenced chair design? Review life styles during 
the different periods in which the design originated. Students develop criteria for 
judging the aesthetic piiiy of l chair design, 



Students examine /rate created In past cultures such as primitive cave paintings and 
frescoes such as Miehaelangelo's Sisf/ne G/)ipe/ and Diego Rivera's EmlmmM of 
(te Mm, Emphasis is placed on how these murals were produced, what they 
communicate to the viewer and ways they make the environment more visual. If 
possible, students should visit a mural in the community and compare this mural to 
those of other cultures, Students and teacher collect reproductions of murals existing 
in cities of the United States, such as Atlanta and Clneinnsi Examples may include 
these, 

• Edward Lining, fne flo/e of We /mm pfifl (f» Muitml Developer)! of 
America. , 

i Donald Benjamin, James Padgett, Wendy Wilson, Shaw Community Health Center 
-= Murai Project ( Washington, ^ _ 

Students create a wall murai at a public site or within the school, The mural should 
be planned to be not only decorative but also to communicate something about the 
, building and the activities that take place within that building, 



Each student develops personal criteria for selecting ctoW/ig, such as the best 
design for his or her body type, coloring and personality, The class members may 
bring in examples of clothing and discuss aspects of the designs such as which 
colors make one look smaller? Bigger? Thiy should hold various colors up to their 
skin and examine themselves in (he mirror to observe which colors look complimentary 
next to the skin and which ere not suitable, 

Students design and illustrate a specific costume or outfit that expresses their \ 
individuality, Accompanying the illustration could be color choices, labrie swatches and 
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illustrations of accessories. Students can present their Ideas in different ways, using a 
clothes hanger device, a cardboard manikin or sketched figure, 

Students create an 'accessory to be used with an out they enjoy wearing (woven 
bag, macfame bag, headband, belt, slippers, hat, jewelry and tie), Students should 
consider sin, shape, function and construction in casing out their designs, 
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Teacher and students select samples of film to explore motion picture terms, devices , . 
and techniques, The students discuss the role of critics and reviewers who write 
gpinions and who offer comparisons, analyses and interpretations of films, The class 
members make plans to attend the same movie and become critics by writing reviews 
of the film based on criteria previously stated and agreed upon by the class as a whole, 
The class can agree to listen to the review of a movie critic, such as Gene Shall!, 
sr read reviews found in newspapers and magazines, 
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Mete were originally made to be used. The students and teacher list and discuss 
some of the functions of basketry, such as molds for clay cooking utensils and , 
containers for cooking, gathering and sloring materials, Examine how basketry 
techniques were used for building, clothing and ceremonial objects. How were basketry ' 
forms influenced by function aqd restricted by the materials available? Securing original 
works or photographs, assemble examples of traditional and contemporary baskets, 
Compare the various styles of baskets, Today basketry, whether functional or not, is 
appreciated for its aesthetic value, The students list and discuss reasons the examples 
' shown previously are of a parjicuiar aesthetic quality, List a number of materials' - w < • 
found In the man-made and natural e/ivirenmenl which can be used to produce baskets. 
Read books and articles on basketry techniques, Select a technique and appropriate 
materials and create a basket of traditional or contemporary style, • 
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In its 4,000-year history arf glass was as prominent in ornamenting religious and regal 
s objects as gems, gold and silver, Its history includes vessels and windows (useful as 
' well is decorative); architectural monuments of aesthetic design and physical strength. 
Students study the development of art glass. What impact did the Industrial Revolution 
have on the function of glass objects? Discuss the difference between studio glass 
created from an individual hand and glli produced from the assembly line, Encourage 
the students to name glass products im their environments. List on the chalkboard; 
Hive the students organize the list Info categories of Functional and Decorative. Can'; 
some glass products be in both categories? Using slides, teacher and students view ; 
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and discuss examples of glass produced in other periods Of history, such as the 
Venetian glass of the Renaissance. Study the colorful windows in churches' and 
synagogues by Marc Chagall and Henri Matisse. Read in crafts magazines about the 
philosophy and techniques of modern glass artists. Some examples include Mary 
Shaffer, Joel Phillip Myers, Hugh Jenkins and Dale Ghihuly. Place examples of glass ' 
art along a time line. Examine and Steubin glass. 
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Students produce line draw/rigs of a figure in motion. The. model takes 1 stationary, 
upright pose and the students complete a quick sketch (1=2 minutes). The model then 
, moves one arm up slightly and the students draw the change of the arm on their 
original drawing, Every minute the model raises the arm slightly and the students 
record the change on the original drawing, (Through the use of overlapping lines and 
shapes, the drawings .begin to show motion), 

- The students and teacher may select reproductions of prints, drawings and paintings 
which imply motion, such as Giacomo Jalia's 'Dp/nip of a Dog on a leash Thc- 
class may discuss Implied and actual motion, 1 , 

Students create a time-lapse movie, A fast growing bean plant or narcissus bulb can 
be planted, Each day one class member shoots about 10-15 frames, using a movie 
camera, When the film is projected, motion of the growing plant will be seen. Are, 
motion pictures implied or actual? 
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As a class the students create a list of different types of advertising, such as 
newspaper ads, magazine ads, travel posters, TV commercials, store sip, billboards, 
posters and telephone book Yellow Pages, The jeacher has examples of the advertise- 
ments in the classroom for students to examine. A discussion of the term pp/w'o 
arts leads to the' understanding of the role of a graphic designer in visual communication 
fields, A graphic designer may be Invited to class to present examples of work and 
to discuss the development of ideas and formats. • 
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! Students collect or, cite examples of a product that is advertised in more than one 
form, For example, m adttfttfient for a new cosmetic product on the market might 
be found In s magazine ad, a store flyer, a newspaper sale neper and in a television 
commercial, Students can compare the different formats and styles and the effective- 
ness of each. 
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Assembling objects so that thijr original identity is still apparent, yet they are changed 
in a new context, is a type of asspbied sculpture or assemblage. Students -examine 
examples of this type of sculptu-e. ' ■ 

• Pablo Picasso, MiM. 

• Louise Nevelson, floya/T/de #f, ■ ' , 

• Christo, PafJige fa a lise/fcsflw. • * ' ■• • ■ 

The students and teacher disquss how sculptural assemblage is the abandonment af 
carving, easting and modeling, traditionally the techniques of the sculptor, Outstanding 
painters, such as Picasso and [toque,' have created assemblages, Artists have used 
the actual objects instead of using paint and brush to represent the objects, The^ , - 
' works of the Dada ..artists, such as Marcel Duchamp, Kurt Schwitters and Jean Ar'pff 
are studied and examined. The Itudentrread and discuss the statement by Edmund 
Feldman from Vsrfef/is of V/Jui/ fxpen'ince, 9 ' " 1 

"Today artists do not seem to be particularly inhibited about working^ ariy ■ 
dimension t^ey can penetrate. 1 ' 

? ■ _ ■ .\\ ' 
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ftfidip refers to the physical substances out of which art is made, such is stone, glass, clay and metal, 
Medium is i means, such as stenciling, chiseling and glazing, by which media are transformed into an 
art product 
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Activities Focusing on Media 



Students use itik mih and toft line (brush lines, pen lines and lines made gy un- 
conventional tools such as sticks and cardboard edges) Comparison should be made 
on how this medium is similar to and different from watercoicr. The student experi- 
ments with ink wash and ink line using the following procedures. 

i Apply various shades of ink wash to white paper, leaving certain areas white, 
Draw in contour three or more figures both in the wash areas and the white areas 
so the Ink contour unites the white and the wash areas, 

I Use ink washes to indicate segments of posed models, When dry, apply ink lines 
to identify the models, 

I Draw a still life or landscape using ink wash and line to create various textures, 

i Use different paper surfaces for experiments, 

The teacher shows several reproductions and, where possible, original art works 
using ink wash and ink line, Some examples include 

• Rembrandt van Rijn, SasWa 4s/eep (brush and wash), 
I Saul Steinberg, BW and Inseefs (ink drawing), 

• Leonardo da Vinci, five Grotesque Heads (pen and brown ink), 

• .Qharies White, Preacher (ink on cardboard). 

• Jean Dubuffet Landscape wi Jetted Sfty (pen and India ink), 

What different marks are madi by the tools the artiste used? Describe the different 
techniques used to create tones or values, Which drawings record what is seen? 
Select those that visualize what is imagined, Which drawings symbolize ideas and 
concepts? : 



The students use fempera to paint a random or free design, They are encouraged to 
disregard subject matter and to experiment using the paint to create different' lines and 
shapes, to paint on top of an already painted area (both while it's wet and while it's dry), 
to try thick and thin paint, and to enjoy the-interaction of colors. When the paintings 
are dry, .the teacher should select certain ones and display one at a time, The students 
and teacher disc-as feelings and moods in the painting, 

• What kind of feeling does this one have? Why? How do you feel whin you look 
all? 

I Are some colors sad? Happy? 

• Does this picture make you feel hot, cold, wet? r ~ ." 

• Does this picture look busy or calm? Do the fines in the picture create the feeling? 
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The teacher secures examples ol original prints produced by different processes and 
reproductions of art works, With a magnifying glass, the student examines the surfaces 
of the originals and the reproductions. Which of the print examples reveal a regular 
pattern of small dots? Do any of the prints have a layer of toft ltiat looks like 
paint i f - i to be on top of, rather than absorbed by, the paper? Do any 
prints Si ;> ;< lysical impression on the paper? Discuss the terms, pf and 
reptok jfi Discuss the four basic printmaking methods: relief, ifltagto, lithography 
and silk screen. How have photochemical methods of reproduction changed the image- 
making procedures? Students collect other examples ol reproductions found in their 
daily environment, 
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Using powdered tempera, students mix as many new colors as they can by combining 
the three primary, colors (red, yellow and blue) pins black and white, Students should be 
encouraged to find secondary colors (green, orange and purple), shades (mixed with 
black), and tints (mixed with white). Older students can be challenged to find unusual 
colors with familiar names such as sienna, magenta, lime green and peach, 

The students make paint samples from their experiments. The teacher places repro- 
ductions on display, In the classroom, The students try to match the paint samples 
to the same colors found in reproductions such as these, 

• Piet Mondrian, Compos/Iron with fled, Mm and Slue. 

• Wassily Kandinsky. foe Mountain. 

• Frank Stella, S/n/er// Variation /, 

• Paul Klee, Casle in tte Sun. 
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At home the students go on a scavenger hunt, for materials that can be used In 
fabric design. Students can assist in naming and listing materials that can be used for a 
fabric design, Each is encouraged to ask for assistance in locating these materials; 
Example of matiriais to be found are scrap thread, embroidery thread, sequins, 
buttons, jewels and beads, jute; lace, braid, zippers, fait, burlap and any other 
materials that could be used in fabric design. 

When the materials are assembled in the classroom, the students are asked to sort 
these by types, Younger students might sort their materials into cloth, yarn and 
decorative objects (buttons, and beads), Older students might sort different patterns of 
cloth such as polka-dotted, striped, checked, plaid, flowered, and solids. This activity 
oould also be used to sort cloth by lis texture, such is smooth, velvety, rough or . 
bristly, bumpy or furry, Discussion can follow on how different materials might 

ha Head \/i/hi/*h msfefiale PfiiilH ha iiEiH \f\ finalfs finis? VUhpfl fhfifisirlfi riiffpfPflt k fint 
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and colors of cloth, should the choice be many different tods? Can pieces be matched 
that go together? 

The class looks for examples of materials used to create a fabric design or ? 
decorative design on clothing: 
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Students examine an original watercolor or reproductions of watercoiors by such artists 
as Andrew VVyeth. John Marin and Wassily Kandinsky Comparison can be made of 
different techniques used In wateolor such as washes (wit-on-wet wet-on-dry) and 
dry brush. The students experiment with watercoiors using wet-on-wet technique, 
wet-on-dry technique and dry brush, Emphasis should be placed on leaving areas of the 
paper white, using layers of wash to build up shapes, starting with lightest color. Irst 
and than adding darker colors and using dry brush to define lines and shapes. 

The students and teacher can discus the selected examples of watercoiors and discuss 
the relationship between media and style. 
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Students and teacher view cm piMnp, Students ire led to recognize the importance 
of the discovery of fife which allowed people to live in caves free from dangerous 
animals and to draw on the cave walls with burnt sticks, 

Students create a bumpy drawing surface by putting papier-mache strips over wads of 
newspapers. Slicks are burnt and used as drawing tools on the simulated cave wail, 
Stylized animals and figures are drawn on the bumpy surface. Note that placement of 
the animals and figures over the bumps is critical to the design, Did the hungry 
cave dwellers imagine the bumps on the wails resembled parts of certain animals and 
did they fiil in from the suggestions? Did this technique help them learn how to draw 
the animals? Look at examples of cave paintings, 

An/'ma/s, Cave of Lascaux, 
i Suffato, from Cave of font de Guame ,'Paris, 

Read on the subject of cave painting to learn what historians say about the works and the 
cave artists, 
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Students use building blocks, wood scrips and wood spools to create arenifeetal 
timtum. Students are encouraged to experiment with various arrangements to create 
structures with interior spaces and to build towers without concern for permanent 
structures. 
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The teacher and students talk about their ciproom and school building. How does it 
ieil? How does i! look? Discuss the function of the building. Why ware specific rooms 
built? Who is an architect? The teacher may show several examples of shelters 
found in the community. 

Students make a collection of various materials used in building shelters, If possible, 
the students may take a trip to an actual building site to collect these materials. These 
materials are placed on a table, labeled and used lor further experiments. 



Students construct and create their own ides, m slide mounts can be purchased 

from a photo shop and a piece of clear acetate can be placed inside the mount, When 

ironed the mount will adhere to the acetate and a workable slide is produced, Students 

can use acetate markers, permanent markers. Pelikan inks or any other material that 

will adhere to the acetate to draro their slide, Students should be encouraged to use 

-intestinphapeite^ 

can create slides with some of the following, 

i Vaseline, food coloring, salt granules, colored gelatins and tissue paper can be 
placed between two pieces of acetate and then sealed in a slide mount, Interesting 
colors, textures and designs result when such materials are meshed between the 
acetate, 

i Take two pieces of acetate and draw on each one, When both pieces are put ■ 

together in the slide mount, interesting color overlays result, 
i Try placing found objects between two pieces of acetate soch as small feathers, 

screen, netting, hairs, rub-on letters, fine grass and floor dust, Observe the results 

when the Image is magnified irough the slide projector 
i Take an old slide and remove some of the mbm with a cotton tip and diluted 

bleach, , 

The students experiment with the effects of light, motion and sound, Using slides made 
by the students, the class creates a light motion and sound show, Arrange the slides 
in the projector in a unique sequence and project these, Try showing these fast and 
then slow, moving opaque objects m the path of ihe light, creating out of focus projection 
and combining images from two or more projectors. Music may be added using records 
and tapes, Allow students to dance of move in front of the projections. The slide 
images can be projected on students, wearing ponchos made from sheets, Does the 
projection of the image create a "light" mask on the figures? The teacher can provide a 
mirror for the students to view themselves, Discuss how the theatre arts and dance 
create specific effects using light, sound and motion, Cine matography is the art of making 
pictures appear to move, Read about the history of cinematography to discover its 
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photographic basis, the new dimension of sound and the introduction of color and 
motion. Discuss how the photographic image, plus sound, color and motion make 
cinema a highly persuasive medium. In reviewing its history, note how technology was 
developed to implement the ideas of filmmakers. Do only advanced technological 
societies produce films? 

Natural and synthetic Hbm are basic materials for a variety of forms created by 
" process-s sucKas weaving, stitching, crocheting and macrame (knotting). The students 
and teacher collect sampies of fibers for display and examination. 
Discuss the textures and colors of the fibers and the processes used to create 
objects, Collect examples of the fiber arts which are functional in the traditional 
sense as well as aesthetically appealing, Also, encourage the students to find other 
examples of fiber sculpture, a new direction in this area, Divide the class in groups 
of 4-5 participants and assign each group a fiber process to explore historically 
, and technically. Questions to explore might include these, 

i Did the origin of the process resu, from the specific needs of the people using 
the product? 

i Has technology brought changes in materials and processes? 
• Whit are the functions of liber arts In our contemporary society? Are the functions 
different in other societies? 

"When working with clay I take pleasure from the processes as well as from the 
finished piece." Toshiko Takaezu 11 

Takaezu uses a potter's wheel and gas-fueled kiln to product sculptural ceramic 
{arms which become the foundation for rich paintings of glaze and oxides, Discuss 
the processes used to produce ceramic wares, such' as pinched, coils, slab and throwing. 
Examine examples of original ceramic pottery' and selected reproductions. Are there 
visual clues to assist the viewer in identifying the process? Discuss the types of 
clay which are used to produce ceramics, How has each artist treated the surface 
decoratioi)? Did the works originate in different cultures? Have the.studenta write their 
interpretation of .the Takaeiu quote, The students should orally or in writing state 
and justrfy reasons why the ceramic pottery examples have a particular aesthetic 
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MIgr nfers to the specific purposes for which works of art in created, such as worship, communication 
"and eommimoration. function Involves both the aesthetic and the utilitarian. 

Wist Bom 
Enameled box 
(brass and enamel) 

DiKilb County Schools, School Art Symposium 



'The metal container ms created to store 
smaller treasures as mil as to be viewed 
as an object of beauty." 




Charles Counts 



"Crafts In Georgia" touring 
Georgia Council (or the Arts 



"4s i tim$!®md craftman I a/m to 
mate objects that people can use. Inside 
my#ol@ppon/feelabpi 
IQUthitl^towtlnr^ 
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Function in Art 
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symbols of affiliation 
symbols of beliefs 
fertility charms 

CommunlbatiQn of social position 
aymbali oi affiCi of pro: anion 
aymbali oi status 
symbols of power 
symbols oi fink 

symbols of degrets or honors . 
symbols of sexuality 

Perianal function 

idQfflfnint 

mourning 

celebration 

emotional expression 

utensils 

habitation 

Maitilenance of political institutions 

symbols of nationhood (flags, emblems) 

symbols of power (the crown, the Kremlin, the White House 

symbols of poiitical.parties or doctrine 

symbols of labor unions 

symbols of heroism 

Social movements and social criticism 

symbols of social movements, for example, ecology and peace 
• political cartoons 1 

Contribution to play ind recreation 

objects used in chess, cards, dolls, puppets, and toys, 
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Activities Focusing 



The students select an artist and read to discover facts about the artist's life, including 
birthday, An example might be Alexander Gaidar, born August 22, 1 898, Plan a birthday 
ce/ebraf/on ia honor Gaidar, using the colors, shapes and subjects depicted m his work, 
his circus art and mobiles, Why do we celebrate birthdays? What are some of the ways 
we celebrate birthdays? How do we create a mood of gaiety and excitement? The 
students create an environment mine classroom using murals, mobiles, reproductions 
and music What other events do we ce^brfite? What vsusl images associate!.. 
liihChr^ias? Valentine'sJiy? Fourth of July? Mardi Gras? Festivals? Weddings? 
What artists have recorded such celebrations? Here are two, 

• Steen.'ffieB'eofSairtttelas, 

* Filter Iruagel the Elder, Pm0 Wedding. _ 



The students collect examples of logos, symbols of a business, a profession or 
group. What is the purpose of a logo? Who designs the logos for the client? What . 
must a designer know about the client's business; group of profession in order to 
create the design? How have businesses and professionals communicated their 
service or product historically? Examine reproductions of past and contemporary 
symbols. Have cultural and technological advances influenced the style of the logo 
and ;'s use? The teacher and students select a group or business. As a class, each 
student contributes a design for the logo. The class votes on the best logo based on 
an understanding of the criteria for making an aesthetic judgment, 



/Mgfp art is an expression of belief in a deity, Using the slide projector, the teacher 
shows an example of Christian art- such as Fra Angelico's and Fra Filippo Lippi s 
Ihe Adoration of the B§ (painting)- The second slide shows an example of 
Buddhist art, such as §« f Tread Japan (sculpture). Read about the beliefs of 
the two religions symbolized in the art works, Point out different symbols and objects 
for- Christianity. How are they different from those of the Buddhist religion? What ■ 
are the functions of religious art and its liturgical art objects? Look at objects and - 
symbols created to enhance and facilitate worship in other sects, Does 
of the object determine the choice of media? Do some styles reflect the 
history in which the work was created? 
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Before the students arrive at school the teacher can remove all decoration, displays, 
bulletin board material and curtains that make the room aesthetically pleasing, At i 
the end of the day. the class can discuss feelings aboil a room limited in visual 
stimuli. Students can discuss planning a room for aesthetic as well is functional 
purposes. How does the in w top/ please the eye of a viewer? Is the designer 
an investigator of colors, shapes and textures which singly or in combination are 
appealing? Can the room be designed with objects and space which ire beautiful ■ 
and useful? 

Students recognize thai people design shapes and forms to communicate and to 
decorate the environment in which to live. Students, discuss and name shapes and 
forms found in their environment (signs, telephone poles, garbage cans, mail boxes, 
houses, cars, streets), 

They should designate those which communicate, such as safety signs, street signs, 
and advertising signs, and those which decorate the environment such as shrubbery, 
flowers and shutters on houses, How are the forms and viragos used for cornmun/ca- 
to organized in conjunction with verbal language? How do these forms and images ^ 
call attention to the crucial function of art in conveying iformation to social groups? ' 
Cm the medium of communication be aesthetic as well as useful? 

Students name different archiiectual forms in the environment in which people live, 
work or play such as houses, trailers, apartment houses, banks, libraries, schools, 
post offices, restaurants and grocery stores, The teach* and students select visual 
examples of mbMm in the community, How do these buildings serve a physical 
function? What do people do in the buildings? How does this function affect its 
design? What changes In design are evidenced in the newer buildings in the 
community? Discuss how technological developments have changed architectural 
structures, is architecture also a vehicle for ideas and emotions? Read this excerpt 
ffomAroMecWflecord, 13 

-Against the light buff o! the concrete,' the architect has projected I rainbow of 
interior colors: red and blue strips, vibrant red or rich green for carpets, purple for , 
certain casework, royal blue for some desks and wall areas, bright red for many 
- seating units, andcombinitions of these for eyrtins aJse. And yet aviriwith ^ 
such a broad, bright palettei there is no sense of color run riot What lingers, or 
carries over from space to space, are feelings of gaiety, of celebration, of youth .... 
Whit better feelings for a building that by its function is both a primary symbol 
and a seat of learning," 
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the use of jewelry in India differ from the use in Wes'irn cultures? An example may 








be the indispensable cerg 
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the day of name-giving-and-ihe marriage-ceremony. Diverse- • 
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and customs of the Indiir 
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Activities Focusing on Function 



Students are asked to bring to class their favorite toy and game. Each student 
comments on the reasons for their choice, Why do we have toys and games? 
Are there games and toys for adults? Can you identify some objects used in the 
games or on the toy? Name some of the colors that you see. Who made the toys 
and games? Do you ever make your own toys or games for play? The teacher and 
students look at examples of toys and games made in other contemporary cultures 
and in other periods of history. The class discusses the differences between the toys. 
An example may be the electronic toys and games made for today's market which 
can employ light, sound and movement because of batteries while primitive cultures 
use natural resources, 

Older students may examine the technological and cultural advances which occurred 
m order to make the modern toys and games available. They may also examine the 
economic factor by comparing costs of games and toys purchased at a store and those 
handmade. The class is divided into groups. Each group creates a toy or game based 
on the criteria the class has established for a quality game or toy, The finished 
products are judged according to the criteria. The toys and games are given to 
younger children. ' . 
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Secsndi 



Ces/gn refers to the itrueture of art. It is the organization of visual elements such as line, co!or f shape, 
form and texture t and the principles by which the elements are organized, such is baiance, rhythm, 
emphasis. It Is a means for an artist to shape an idea into a visual form, 




Rank Stella (Amertean, b. 1936) 

MiMlfa( F 1l§8 

From tl» "Protractor Series" 

(icrflloDn canvas) 

The Hl|h Muiium of Art 

Atlanta 

colored sliapes, iflti/Tilitlng semWrc/es 
wltff rectangular ordiamond effects." 1 4 



Chris Schneider 
untitled 

(pencil drawing) 

DcKaib County Schools, School Art Symposium 



f ye/ytfi/flg is ton in simple shapes, 
Most of flie shapes ire geometric and have 
s/iarp ecfoas," 
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Actsvities Focusing on Design 



Students can experience objects by feeling rather than seeing, Construct a box in 
which students cannot see but can put their hand. Students place hands into the 
box and carefully feel the object. The object should be distinguishable by its texture 
(such as sponge; driftwood, fur, crushed" paper), Students and teacher discuss how 
they responded to the objects felt and what design elements (such as line, shape, 
value, color) might be used to depict the texture, What color did they imagine the 
object to be? Was it a hard texture or a soft one? Was the object rough or smooth? 
Did the surface feel warm or cool? Which colors are warm and which art cool? 
Students might list words which best describe the mm experienced (craggy, 
heavy, light, jagged, slick, pebbly). Older students an discuss how texture can be 
ml or implied and how artists have represented the same textures differently. 
Students can view reproductions or slides of artists' work and the use of implied and 
real texture. 



• Vincent van Gogh, Drawings. 

♦ Marino Marini, Man and to 

s Claude Monet Ca«!afS«e. 
» Pablo Picasso, Green Me. 

Following the discussion students might create a painting which emphasizes texture 
with media such as wafercoior, tempera, or mixed media. Others might write down 
descriptions of observed textures (artificial or natural) and make a small sketch next 
to the description. Others could research, analyze and characterize the differences 
and similarities in the styles of two or more selected artists and present these 
findings to the class. ' 



In our environment, as viewer er as artists, we experience two kinds of fexfure-reai 
and implied. Real textures are those we can actually see and touch. Implied 
textures arete which have the appearance of texture, However, they are simulated 
or invented, Real or implied textures have been- used by man throughout centuries 
and can be used to express an idea through the multitude of materials available 
to today's society. 

Students and teacher might begin discovering the characteristics and sensory qualities 
of implied and real texture' in some of the following ways. 

Students might view through slides or reproductions the works of Vincent van Gogh. 
View several examples of van Gogh's early work (paintings and drawing) and compare 
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Activities Focusing on Design 



them to later work, How doss his attitude toward texture change? 



• Digging Woman, 1885. 
i Boots wilh Laces, 1886 

§ to Gog/ft Family Home af 
Hum, 1864, 

* Head of a Peasant Smoking Pipe 
1884. 



• PfOmenancfe af Arfes IS 

• Boots, W 

• 6m W\ 



i 



1890. 



How art these works different or similar in style? Are the textures van Gogh 
produced characteristic of all ot his works? What ire the differences or similarities? 
Do these heavy textures of a later period lead to feelings of pleasure or displeasure? 
How does the medium van Gogh used affect the visual impact? When students and 
teacher have terminated the discussion, present the students with another selection 
of early and later reproductions of van Gogh's work and ask them to list these as 
early or later. 

Students might discuss the textural qualities in the medium used, How does a 
particular texture (implied or actual) add to or detract from the visual impact? How 
well was it controlled? What tool or technique is best suited for applying and 
controlling the desired result? Have the students experiment with a variety of 
media to solve these two problems, 

i Create a new painting medium which has something added to it that gives the 

paint a different texture, 
■ Examples m glue, sand, sawdust, pap/er-rnac/re, dirt and coffee added to 

tempera paint, 

• Create a new painting surface which has something added to it that gives the 
surface a different texture. 

fxamp/esjre land glued onto cardboard, tissue pao& gfced to paper, ttll 
glmti to paper, scrap eartod Ml up on a large piece of 



Um, in art, may be thought of as a path made by a pencil, pen, brush, crayon 
*or any other drawing implement, it can be found in the artificial and natural environment, 
Students can compare natural objects such as tree branches, seed pods, seashells, 
leaves, and artificial objects such as a saw, toothbrush, nail, knife, chair. They can - 
compare and categorize by the of tines observed. 

Students could begin to identify and define the more common types of line such as 
outline, contour, blind contour, gesture (movement), implied, bloeking-in, sketching, ■ 
calligraphy, Once students are able to identify kinds of line, investigation into how 
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Activities Focusing on Design 

individuals interpret and use line in art might be pursued 

A comparison and discussion of the following slides or reproductions can lead to 
greater awareness of line in the human and natural environments. 

Natural Human 

• Edward Hicks, Peaceable Kingdom. • Stuart Davis. Premiere. 

• M Ernst, M joy of DVfng. « Vincent van Gogh, View of k 
i Henri Rousseau, The Dream, Industrial City. 

i James Fuller, Dip0 IWigs • Wayne Thie&aud, Pie Counter 

$ m §41 ' i Edward Hopper, fa/fy Sunday 

i Phil Dike, Sea State #15. ■ Monty. 

t Richard Estes, 

As students view slides or reproductions they are asked to observe and discuss the 
differences and similarities in ihe characteristics of the line used in the artist's 
visual image. What kinds of lines were used? Curved or straight, strong or weak, 
dark or light, blurred or fuzzy? Do the blurred and fuzzy seem farther away while the 
bold ones seem closer? Does the quality of the line suggest a mood or play on the 
viewers emotions? Is the artist's varied use of line important to the work? How 
or why? The teacher can lead the class to greater awareness through questioning 
and observation about the use of line, both In viewing art works as well as in 

iBiweytyflean^^ 
and interests of the students, they might follow up the above investigations with 

some activities involving line, 

Do a small nonobjectlve drawing using only vertical, horizontal or diagonal lines, How 
does the direction of the lines change the sense of mood or character? 

Do three drawings of the same thing using a slow contour line, a fast, sketchy line, 
bold thick lines, 

Create a drawing where animals are found In a natural environment with curved 
flowing lines (leavis, vines, plants), Do a second drawing where the animals are in a 
human environment such as zoo, city, room or yard, ■ ■ ; 

Experiment using different drawing tools, conventional (pencil, pen, felt-tipped pen, 
crayon, chalk) and unconventional (a finger in sand 1 , 1 stick dipped in paint, an edge 
of a piece of cardboard, a fork), Tools may be used to create different kinds of lines, 
Emphasis should be placed on concepts. 
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1. Which too! made the best thin line? thick line? wide line? 

2. Which tool made a soft line? scratchy line? hard line? 

3. Which tool makes repeated lines? (fork dipped In paint! 

Students are given choices of drawing media in creating various line drawings. 

Locate in 'he room examples of repealed lines such as the grill on the radiator, 
stripes on a shirt, brick walls, the slats in the blinds. Discuss how patterns are 
created by repeating lines and shapes. Students can practice different repeating lines, 
such as curved lines to create a pattern, Students break up the space of a piece of 
paper by tracing around different shapes. Overlapping should be encouraged: in each 
shape a different pattern of line will be used, 

After any of the above activities the work should be displayed and discussed by the 
students and teacher, 
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The sense of space is often discussed in such terms as forward, back, around, 
' under behind, over, into, out from. All of these terms indicate action in space:. We can 
extend these terms to a vocabular describing space in images. Introduce the terms 
two-dimensional space and three-dimensional space, Ask students to identify two- 
dimensional space and three-dimensional objects in the room. Describe aspects of 
two-dimensional objects. Use terms such as fiat, positive and negative space, . 
picture plane, illusion and depth (higher and lower on picture plane), overlapping. 

Talk about threejimensjpnisp^ 

shallow space, congested space, inside space, one-and two-point perspective. How are 
these kinds of devices employed by the artist to make i particular kind of compo- 
sition or represent a particular spatial cuncept? Students might compare, contrast 
and identify methods the following artists have used to suggest space in their com- 
positions. Reproductions or slides may be studied, 

• M.C.EsherJindwiflettgGlooe. 

• Paul Wee, (tomped Ob/ecte in Space, 
i Paul Cezanne, Mmiflflrad. 

• Romire Burden, On Su# a MgW 4s Tn/s. 
v i Yvis Tanguy, fi/mflure of llm, 

Ask students to describe and analyze how each artist has employed one or more of 
the spacial devices on a two-dimensional surface, • : ~ " 
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Study the following reproductions, slides, or study sculpture found in the community, 

i Henry Moore, ff/ng and Queen, 

• Max Ernst Le Qtptont. 

i Mansoi. fne fi'cyde Race, 

i Michelangelo, 7rte ffeoei/ioijs Slave, 
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Teacher and students discuss special concepts and how they are similar of different 
when working in three-dimensional media, When discussion ends students might select 
three or more approaches to representing space in either a two-dimensional or three- : 
dimensional media, When this has been completed, ask the students to tranilat© the 
same subject, theme, or design into the opposite media, Whin the student has com- * 
pitted products in i two-dimensional and in I three-dimensional form, display and 
compare differences, similarities and changes which have occurred in transferring the 
idea from one technique to the other, • a 

Examine two-dimensional art such as Sunday Afternoon on La Grande Jiffs by 
Georges Seurat, Ik 0/spMng Moses by Giorgio de Chinco, and Fn§ Sloping 
Gypsy by Henri Rousseau to see how the artists placed objects higher on the plane 
and used overlapping shapes to create the illusion of depth, 

The term tazori fine is introduced, Students produce a line drawing of a crowd of 
people, One-half of the class models while the other half draws the subject Students 
modeling are positioned with some in front and some behind, 



Using their names or large printed letters, students might draw in various ways; 
thick and blackened in, just outlined with imply space inside, outlined with fuzzy edges, 
outlined with rubbed and blurred edges, or textured and patterned, Place them in a 
row (in appropriate order) and observe the visual sense of advancing or receding 

space, i 

i 

How have these techniques affected the sense of depth? : 

Students could draw the same object from different eye levels. Students select a simple . 
object such as a cup, I can or a flower pot and draw it on eye level and thin below 
eye level (placid on the floor) and then above eye level (placed on a high shelf), 

Students are encouraged to see which parts of the object are visible from different 
eye levels/ : '■■ -•• ! 
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Students create a landscape painting from a different viewpoint Describe and analyze 
worki of art showing images from different viewpoints, such as over, under, overlapping, 
higher, lower, Examples may these, 

• MidffljjM ffidi of Paul Revert, Grant Wood, 

* fiootops of Mon&W, Maurice Utrillo. 
i London Bridge, Andre Derain, 

i Hu/iters in fte Snow, Pieter Bruegel. 


< 



r ■ 



Armln Undtck (Amir!ein f b.1§Q5j 




The High Muiium el AA Atlanta 



TheHi|h Muiium of Art, Atiirita 
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Sfjrfi is the combination of distinctive features of artistic expression and execution characferliing an 
artist, a culture, a school of artists or an era of history (Gothic, Renaissance], 




kipteii (Greek, circs 460-410 ICj 
(tirfacettij 

The High Museum of Art 
Atlanta 

'They (Greeks) mastered ffie problm of • 
iomhofimn^ imparted volume to Mr 
fpes, and Intioitimd apatfal re/afa 
into f/ie#r composite . , , tins is especially 
tfie case in l/it Mb pottery of the slxtf) and 
flicenfu^^ \^ 

o (Giseta M. K RitchWj WW 0/ Greek M] 



David Roper 
flit &rijjifiif 
(colored pencil drawing) 

Gainesville City Schools, School Art Symposium 

"I drew tfie si life In a realistic sty/e, I 
wanted to to (fie decorative aspects of 
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Activities Focusing on Style 



Using an art reproduction or slide, the teacher shows Snaffle by Paul Kiel. Paul 
Kite sought a cidie style for his paintings. One of the ways he achieved this style 
was to paint with his left hand. He was right handed, therefore painting with his left hand 
resulted in a less controlled line which added to the childlike character, 

Each student selects objects or events from childhood, such as games, toys or parties, 
and draws a symbolic picture of that object or event with the nondominant hand, Display 
the drawings, 

Discuss childlike art and look at other artist's work such as that of Grandma Moses, 
Kara! Appel and Joan Miro, Do work by these artists reflect impulses to communicate 
ideas effectively, intensely and vividly? Do any of the students have personal biases 
about childlike art? Does this bias affect their judgment of Kiee's paintings? 



The students and teacher view and discuss the works of Kathe Kollwitz who lived in 
Germany during the first half of this century, Some examples may include rfie Prisoners, _ 
Deaf/) Seizing A Woman, and War Cycle; Die Parents. The three prints were produced 
over a period of 26 years; yet they are consistent in mood, What feelings and dis- 
positions are aroused from viewing each work? Is emotional response caused by subject 
matter or thime? How is Kollwitz s. deep concern for humpnity reflected in her works? 
Read about the history of Europe, especially Germany, during the first half of the 
century Compare Kollwitz's drawings and prints with Werner Bischof's Hunger In India, 
a photograph showing a major problem of humanity. Are the styles similar or different 
in visual organization? How does design assist in the portrayal of emotions? Discuss 
how some works appear to have been created largely in response to an artist's 
strong emotion, Ask the students to write anonymously or discuss openly an emgf/onal 
experience, such as terror, despair, love, joy and hope, How are emotional experiences 
shown in other art forms such as dance, drama, music and creative writing? 



' Additive color techniqje was developed in the late 19th century following discoveries in 
■, the field of optics, Artists learned from the scientists thatliny dots of two or more 
' pure colors could be placed side by side and at a distance these colors would mix 
' in the eye to create another color, Polnfiim is the name qf the style thai employs the 
use of additive color. 

Study small areas of leveral Poiniillistic works such as 4 Sunday Afternoon on (lie 



Other Features 
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Grinds Jarre by Siurat, Identify all the colors thit were used to make up one color 
such as ttii green in the grass, 






Experiment with additive color in i painting, Point out that small areas can be tendered 
in this technique and other areas painted in another technique, 




History of art 

Perceptual 
awareness 


Dl-abcde , 
D2*abcde 
D3«bifjkn 
D4«bd 

AM 

AS^abdsgkln 


The ffaftan Futurists wire excited by the beauty of speed made possible by tech- 
nology, They added motion to the ideas of cubism, How d;d these artists treat tradi- 
tional subject matter, such as animals, human figures and still life objicts? The students 
view three selected reproductions or slides of art works bringing the idea of motion to 
Cubism, Three examples ire these 

• Marcel Duchamp, rVude Ommding A Statese, 

* Thomas iakins, Muffle Exposure PMoppfi of George fleyno/ds Po/e Ming. 
» Gmo Sevenni. Dynamic rteroo'pie of We fls/ hoik 


PRODUCT 

DESIGN 

MEDIA 

SUUICT 

FUNCTION 






Discuss the color, line and shape repetitions and progressions which stimulate the eye 
and create rhythm, What developments in technology influenced the Futurists, Compare 
Duchamp's figure painting with the Cubist painting, Tne C/annef Plap, by Pablo 
Picasso, How did the art style of Cubism influence the subsequent style of Futurism? 
What Cubist concepts were expanded? Discuss the media of film and television and 
their suitability to showing motion, Compare examples of movement created by artists 

I r l 1 i 1 i- J i'll Li L 

in film, sculpture, painting and still photograph. 










History of art 


02-be 
D3-hjkmno 
D5-fac , 


Working individually Of in small groups, the students select a society and trace through 
reading the history of its art. A specific art form within a culture may be emphasized, 
such as !hl ancient Mger/sn scutum of Africa's artistic traditions, Students view 
sculptures of animals, figures and heads, How are the sculptures similar or different? 
Discuss the meaning of primitive art. How does the style of the art relate to the 
culture that produced them? Read articles and books on the Nigerian culture, especially 
the political and religious aspects, Each student group presents the information of the 
chosen society through slides, tapes, films and filmstrips, bulletin board displays, 
posters, guest speakers, reproductions, and original works collected or produced by 

i J • Tl _i L I_ j 'iL iL 1 ' -i J i iL i 

students, The reports may be shared with other classes invited to the presentations, 


FUNGTION 
DESIGN 
SUBJICT 
THEME 


History of art 


D2*abcde 


The students and teacher choose several buildings in the school area or community with 
different and distinctive arc/vkturaf styles. The students sketch or photograph 
the buildings. Using media and human resources, identify the styles, record their history 
and prepare a visual representation of other buildings past and contemporary which 
reflect elements of the style. One example may be the Greek Classical style which 
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reproductions of this style in Its original fo 


ffl the Parthenon (447432 B.C-1, and proceed 




through the visual and written records 


observinq exampies, 




i The Pantheon Rome 






• The White House, Washington, D.C, 






u/hd spa the fhafarfpfktif^ nf this §tvl 


B? How are the aesthetic ind scientific 




nrinriniis Intenfated in thp Pifthidori? 


Why do you think our Western cultures have 




always looked back to Classical Greek 


style for design inspiration? Are the materials 


--- 


used in the buildings similar? Why? 








Wilt) Gutman (Swiss, b.1927} 
AM Stock 
(aluminum) 

The High Museum of Art, Atlanta 
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In order to fuifiii the general goals of education as well 
as the goals of visual arts education, planning by the 
school system and the community is required, (see 
Appendices). Viml Ms Educate Guide/we?, K-12, 
was designed to assist those involved in planning a 
visual arts curriculum for local school systems, schools 
or the individual classroom. 

A planned program in art should be provided at all 
educational levels from kindergarten through highschooL 
At each level experiences should be organized with 
different emphases and different degrees of intensity 
and complexity to broaden understanding in art. 

A teacher planning or revising a visual arts curriculum 
has numerous options from which to develop new 
approaches and broaden content, Planning i visual 
arts program cannot be done quickly, Adequate time 
must be allowed for study and discussion of changes in 
visual arts education and for an analysis of the curricu- 
lum. The content features and five major goals of art 
education should be included, 

A sample content analysis chart 1 is provided. The 
content analysis serves as an evaluation of the present 

I 



courser of study, II provides a perpfee u$#uul in the 
development of a comprehensive art prggisam. To 
complete a content analysis, the titer mty * do the 
following. 

* Recall each student activity in tpfissniacurrieu* 
lum and indicate to which of title art idducation 
goals each may be referenced, if Ihe sfysident is 
involved in some form, of art proton, tW > goal of 
"Production of Works of Art" mijienfiiad If the 
student is involved in art sfill lh# goal of 
"Aesthetic judgment" needs \g iindicateti, ~ 

• Identify features of content moJipha^ited. Are 
the content features of media aitef) predomi- 
nant 7 Does the activity focus iffle or ftSfteme? 
Chart the entries on the Qomiklp,! CO/iirt in 
the appropriate box. Entries majjt placid Inn more 
than one box, Some activities rrifcus o^sseveral 
content features, 

i Study the chart to arrive at condis ikowt. areas 
of concentration In the curriculuAie §tf\m pis 
too lightly concentrated? Some ilavlly < 



Content Analysis 



3 a) 

ST as 

ss 



Opl$ and Objeotivfs of 
piial Art Educitian 



Production of fjfip nal and tmsginativ© works 
of art, 

Fluent wpriiiisf 1 of ideas. 



Production of l^nrale works ol aft With sped- 
He criteria; 



§nl q! Ipsaos and shape demands; 



SyPl&^ct mini 



i expressive G^srader; 



t creation M nhw and established symbols: 



* type ol ofqef Q variety modification of 
forms of ini-jact: 



particular cO f| i|SQSito 



Production of 
visual concept: 



ol art that contain various 



' Knowledge and Implication 0' media, tools, technl- 
quti and formjr^ processes 



Recognition and toscription ol the subject matter 
of works Of ll, 



Perception ang.etecripiion ol formal qualities 
and epasivi krM (the Mmbined effect of 
the subject m# * and the specific visual form 
that characterjze* sa particular work o! art). 
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Features of Content 



I! 
II 

Si X3 



Futures of Content 



Goals ind Objectives of 
Visual Arts Education 



i, 
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Affective orientation toward art. 



Participation in activities related to art. 



Expression ol positive atlitudes 
artists. 



toward art and 



Demonstration of ope n*mindedness toward 
different forms and styles of art- 



Demonstration of gpen^mindedneii toward art'* 
experimentation. _ 



Justification of judgments about aesthetic merit. 



Justification d! judgments about aesthetic 
quality. 



Knowiidga and undirstanding of critiria for miking 
esthetic judgments, 



Recognition of major figures and works in the 
history of art and undirstanding their signifieance 



ecognition of styles of art, undirstanding the 
concept of style, and analysis of works of art on 
the basis of Style, 



Knowledge of hiitDfy of art aciiyity and understanding 
the relation of one style or period to other styles or 
periods. _ 



Knowledge of distinguishable factors in a work of art 
that relate to tfie personal style of the artists and 
factors that relate to the stylistic period or the 
entire age. _ 



Recognition of the relationships that existed between 
art and the other disciplines of the humanities 
(literature, music, dance and particularly the 
hlstofy of ideas and phiioiophy) during a given 
period, 
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Exemplary M$ 



Having completed the content analysis, the teacher 
can now use It in redesigning the art curriculum to 
improve those areas in greatest need of development, 
The teacher can review Chapter Two, focusing on the 
content features and Identifying the five goals of art 
eduoatisn,.A review of the starter lists may motivate 
new ideas. / 

For all but the most creative and experienced teacher, 
sketchy lesson plans can lead to wasted time and 
unnecessary problems. A master plan for each course 
and for daily activities is needed, It should go beyond 
mere technical instruction. The new ideas for content 
can be organized into i km for a unit of study in art, 
Some criteria for a good unit plan follow. 

1, It follows through on major ideas, A concept (con 5 
corn, key issue, question) is reflected in the objec- 
tives section and in descriptions of procedures. 

2, The unit plan contains only activities that the 
teacher has already tried, 

3, It Includes a list of materials, visual aids, concepts, 
objectives and procedures, and it provides for re- 
view of concepts. 

{ It includes daily plans each with only a few major 
ideas. These concepts, written In complete senten- 
ces, are logically approached and clearly Illustrated, 

5, It Includes a range of art concepts including state- 
ments about the elements and principles of design, 
objects in the human and natural environment, art 
styles, art criticism, art history, art-making, creativity 
attitudes and practices, and techniques, 

0, It contains a series of lessons connected by repeti- 
tion of concepts from one aria (use of one major 



medium, subject, design idea; art practice idea, 
visual element, art criticism or art history/concept), 

7, It mikes use of various strategies to allow for 
individual differences. For example, a single unit 
would use several of the following: games, discov- 
ery, careful observation, empathy (putting them- 
selves in place of an object), films, food, sound, 
dramatics, costumes, teacher as artist-model, guest 
artists, guest art collectors, special events and 
exhibitions, field trips, visually exciting pictures and 
reproductions, question and answer sessions, brain- < 
storming, self-evaluation, written reports, integra- 
tion of student work into the community, usi of 
students as teachers and self-Instruction learning 
packages. 

8. It contains a series of connected concepts that 
move from the very basic to the more complex and 
advanced, and usually from the more structured to 
the less structured in assignments, 

A simple unit is presented for each of the three 
instructional levels-early childhood (K-4), middle grade 
(5-8) and secondary (9-12). Each unit exemplifies the 
theory of art curriculum presented In this guide and 
embodies the goals of art education. Specific charic- 
teristlcs of the units are as follows. 

• Unit overview and theme 

• Unit objectives ' ) 1 
i Lessons on subthemes 

i Lesson objectives 

• Activities 

■ i Resources 



Early Childhood Unit (M) 
Major Emphases of 
Instruction Level 

The development of art units for young children should 
take into account the enthusiasm with which they* 
approach art. They are excited about new experience 
especially participatory. Looking at reproductions, p*M< — 
tery. weavings, sculpture and other artworks is enjoy- 
able. 

Opportunities to hold, feel, examine and respond to 




those forms thai have Weresting visual and tactile 
qualities develop s§n§#lldren that increase their 
responsiveness and rirt their curiosity, In addi- 
tion, as the range of Rinses are stimulated, the 
child's total sensory an#iseptivt acuity is enhancsd. 

In kindergarten and gr* one through four children 
engage in creative aril and painting, designing, 
modeling, constructing iipimaklng. These activi- 
ties involve selecting, *P9 end decision-making, 
Expression is apt to bi ii creative and meaningful 
when it is emotionally ilatld, 

When children study ^iell as the social sciences, 
literature, music and c^" subjects, they should un- 
derstand that works M have been produced by 



people in ail cultures throughout history. Formalized 
study of art history* i$i is not recommended; however, it Is 
important for youfipg children to sense that art has a 
past and a present k and has always been in important 
part of human enteavor. 

Although aesthetic judgment receives less emphasis 
during the primary * grades, bases should be estab- 
lished by the end of the fourth grade upon which 
knowledge of the structure, meaning and relevance of 
art may be dewoed in succeeding grades. Children 
in grades one Wmugh four will have many opportuni- 
ties to share th# ■ own artwork, talk about adult art, 
make choices an^ o defend their prefefences. 



Overview of The II 

This is a sample unH^f instruction for the lower 
elementary grades, Th#ct of animals is an excel- 
lent choice as a focus h unit of study in art. It is a 
subject in which 0im extremely interested. 
Their attention can b@ lily directed to the animal's 
percepiuil expression mals also have served as 
the subject of a great if artists' work, Their work 
can help children $e* if different ways to look it 
and think about 

This unit Includes five ipons and would take from 
approximately five to fi^minuta periods to com- 
plete, Four of the iisilie treated in depth, One Is 
broadly treated, Wftilf II the lessons focus on the 
subject, Animals, the lid features of medium, de- 
sign and product gr* ft dealt within different les- 
sons, 



Objectives of th# S3 Unit 

To help children 

1, find sources of i subjects and themes in their per- 
sanal experiences with objects and events in the 
naiun and hynirian environment; 

1 interpret their l^tas and feelings by studying differ- 
ent ways of pfeenting them In visual form; 

3. explore various ■ qualities of media to make appro- 
priate selicttQfiS^ for expressing ideas; 

4. voice des&ripfrirfis of the qualities they see in works 
of art; 

5. account for Ihe If - feelings aW works of art in terms 
of the visual qi^telities they find; 

6. understand U «. different sources that artists draw 
upon for their 

I understand ih|t : artists interpret their ideas by de- 
veloping iifinnt ways of presenting them in visual 
torn; 

8. understand M ; art critics and historians help pep* 
pie perc|W||^i|es in works of art, 



for Ideas 



is, color, texture and movement 
as sources of their ideas and 

i and feeling of pets by studying 
iresenting lliem in paintings and 



I from hoi one or two small 
main at school for a week, such 
;en or rabbi 

ither to beta! and talk abou! the 
hold and louch it, Ask questions 
on the animal's unique qualities, 
ie and thsway It moves, "Is it fat 
y or gW'Ask the children to 
sonality < ^1 the animal. "Does it 
us?" "Does it seem funny or 
ve like tho animal? Show us." 

will be able to look at the animal 
vings and paintings for several 
they will all be able to make a 
in crayon 

agine how Mr drawing Is going 
to tell how Ihey feel about the 

might %W their feelings with 
hapes aridtextures, "How would 
afraid of the animal, that you lite 

make the animal large or small 
you going to put anything else in 
; it going to be djbing?" eta 

-I 172. 



After discussion has Helped clarify the children's 'cdeas 
and fee* lings about the pel, distribute cream rrisanila 
paper a_ nd crayons, 

Place toe animal where all Vie children are able too see 
it. Some will still want to lock and touch. 

As they work on their dryings, encourage the eH'^dren 
to thin 1 about and took at how the animal moves, wwhat 
it feels like, its shape and color. Encourage tr^nm to 
reflect on how they fed about it. Anyone (leaving 
difficult should be encouraged to look at and toucHfi the 
animal carefully. 

During She next several days, as individuals of Ismail 
groups complete their aisipents in reading or nmatri- 
ematies , they could be encouraged to create additional 
drawing s and tempera paiigs of the same gnhamal. 
Encourage the children totry to improve their gbifi litres 
to show the ways the pal looks from different ^view- 
points- -Encourage them also to be sensitive to any 
changes in the pet's personality, and to their changing 
feelings toward it on differeoldays. "Does he still Sisetm 
lazy?*' "~Are you still afraidclhim?"' Encourage tP&.^m to 
show lhfeese changes in their work. 

To stimulate the children'simaginations about tP* - pet, 
suggest that they also try imaginary pictures shott ing It 
with diff erent kinds of personalities. Imagine Wt tf he is 
very lovable." Imagine thai he is furious;' will 
your co n prs and shapes bilhen?" 

Prepare an exhibition of thechildren's work In \h0 r-oom 
and halliway display case, lie the other rooms t&Q see 
it. 



-Early Mood studint (grads ^hrte) 
Birds, Animals anrf C&Jouds 
FraniWiehQwiik Collection, Auheni 



Art Maierj^and Tools 

newsprint pp 

cream niinNrawing paper 

colored crayons 

tempera pgii, varied colors 

brushes, briste and watercolor 
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Lesson 2 

How Artists and Critics See Animals 



bid children 



1. understand that artists interpret their Ideas and 
feelings about animals by exaggerating their shape, 
color and texture in paintings; 

2. describe the qualities of color, texture and shape In 
paintings of animals; 

3. understand thai art critics and historians help peo- 
ple perceive qualities in works of art. 



ties 

When the children have completed Lesson 1, show 
them several reproductions of paintings by mature art- 
ists who have used pets or animals as subjects, 
Example%of wo that could be selected are Ihi &M 
Bmt by Austin and Iks Peaceable K7ngdom by 
■ Hicks, Explain that these paintings illustrate that artists 
Ifyve expressed different ideas and feelings about 
animals, One artist presents animals as sociable, 
friendly and gentle; the other shows animals to be 
fierce and brutal. 

Encourage the children to talk about the different ideas 
and feelings about animals :they see in these two 
paintings^ Ask questions, .-■ 

« Can anyone tell us what they see in these two 
paintings? 

i Which painting has a feeling of friendliness and 

which a feeling of wildness? 

, What did each artist do with color, texture and 

• What features of lhaanimais did each artist exag- 

^ lit 



Show other paintings of animals which emphasize the 
contrasting Ideas and feelings artists have about ani- 
mals. Marc Chagall's / and fie Village could be shown 
to help children see the, way love for animals looks, 
Chagall loved his animal friends so much whin hi was 
a child living in a small Russian village that hi drums 
he married one of them in this painting. >, 

In contrast with this feeling of loving gentleness, Tamiyo 
shows us a different filling about animals in his paint- 
ing entitled kimk He makes us fill the savage bru- 
tality and violence of which some animals are capable. 

Another artist's feelings toward animals is expressed In 
Morns Graves' Blind Sird, Encourage the children to 
describe their own perceptions of the feelings in these 
paintings, 

Children's awariiess.of how language helps them to 
see qualities in works of aft can be increased by 
reading to them short pieces of art criticism, For 
example, read Margaret Gracza's Interpretation of 
Graves 1 BM SM Ask the children If they agree with 
her interpretation. "We could say a blind bird might as 
weli not have wings, He has no radar lite a bat. He 
needs eyes to fly. Morris Gravis painted him dark. He 
made him shivering and lions with only black holes for 
eyes. This is a haunting picture, full of hurt. 

"Even the bird's song fails him, It falls to the ground, ! < 
white and tangled around his feet, The picture gives an ; 
impact— a cry of terror, loneliness, helplessness, There 
is no way out, A bird of the air must have sight if hi is 
going to fly.'" Invite the children to give their own 
interpretations of these or other paintings of animals, 



Graves (American, b.1910) 
(drawing) 

l|h Musty 



Visual Materials 

Chagall, Marc, I and M lap. Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 

Dubuffit, Jean. Hie Cow Wth M Subtile Hon Mu= 

slum of Modern Art, New York 

Graves, Moms, lid SM Museum of Modern Art, 



Hicks, Edward, Tte Pesoesbk Kingdom. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 

Tamayo, Rufino Mmk Museum of Modern Art, 



ibrarv Materials 



'Graeza, Margaret Young, ffle W iti Art. Lemer 
Publications, Minneapolis, Minn., 1966, p, 51. 




Lesson 3 
Exploring Media 



lis 



its 



ectives 

I o help children 

1, recall the shape, color texture and movement of 
their pets as sources of their ideas and feelings; 

2, interpret their ideas and feelings about pets by 
attending to the quality of line, color, texture and 
shape as they create collages, drawings and paint- 
Ings; 

3, explore various qualities of media to make appro* 
pnate selections for expressing ideas. 



Activities 

Start a discussion of pets by showing photographs of 
dogs, cats, monkeys, fish, etc. Use this to simulate the 
children to recall their own pels, Encourage them to 
describe how they look, the things they do with their 
pets and how they feat about them, 

• Show a film about pets, Encourage them to look for 
the characteristic ways animals stand and move, their 
colors, textures and shapes. 

« Invite the children to create collages, tempera paint- 
ings, and drawings with crayon and chalk showing their 
own pels or those seen in the films. 

• Encourage each child to explore several of these 
media to find the ones best suited to showing her or his . 
pet's unique features. 

• Encourage them to show their pets involved in some 
characteristic activity. 



Visual Materials 

films and fiim itrips of pets 
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Art Materials and Tools 

cream mail paper 



colored construction paper 

collage materials such as yarn, cloth and paper scraps, 
buttons, etc. 
colored chalk 
paste or glue 
scissors 

tempera paint, varied colors 
.brushes, bristle, watercolor 




Lesson 4 

Children as Art Critics 

Objectives 
To help children 

1. describe the qualities of line, color, texture, shape 
and movement In their own collages, drawings and 
paintings. 

2. account for their feelings about works of art In terms, 
of the visual qualities they find. 

Activities 

• Display the children's completed drawings and paint- 
ings of their pets. Invite them to become art critics by 
looking at and talking with one another about the 
qualities they see in the pictures, 

• By asking questions, help them to verbalize the . 
feelings they see embodied in their pictures and to ■ 
point out the different ways they are shown through 
qualities of texture, line, color, shape and movement. 
"What feelings do you see 'in the pictures?" "Which 
pictures make the pets look fat and slow-moving?" 
"Which look scary?" "What did the children do to make 
them iook that way?" "What kind of colors?" Etc, 

• Lead them to recognize that their pictures, like those 
created by artists, reveal the uniqueness of each 
animal and the feelings the children have about them. 

• Children practice describing the visual qualities they 
see in their classmates' work is a way of sharing their 
perceptions with one another.. . 



Early childhood student (grade two) 

Mntajs 

(oil pastel) 

Frank Wachowlak Gclleetlon, Athens 
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Lesson 5 

Animals in Three-Dimensional Forms 



ectives 



Inn 

1, recall the personalities o! an mas described in 
books and use Ihem as sources for their ideas and 
feelings; 

2, interpret their ideas and feelings by studying ways 
to present them in three-dimensional forms; 

3, understand that artists interpret their ideas and 
feelings of animals by developing different ways of 
presenting them in three-dimensional forms, 



Activities 

« Discuss with the children the stories of animafs 
which they have been reading, Encourage them to 
reflect on the animals' personalities (e.g., their shy- 
ness, strength, loneliness, etc.), 

* Invite each child to select one of these animals and 
■interpret its personality through a three-dimensional 
form created from found objects (e.g., small boxes, 
buttons, pipe cleaners, steei wool etc.). Suggest that 
they design them as puppets to be used later jn their 
own original plays. 

• Prepare a display of three-dimensional animal forms 
created by adult artists such as masks and sculpture, 

■ invite the children to speculate on the animals' 
personalities, 

« Encourage them to point out what the artists did to 
give the animals their unique personalities. 



Art Materials and Tools 

found objects 
tempera paint 
glue 
stapler 
tape 

Visual Materials 

face JIM New 'Guinea, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Columbus, Ohio. 

Guardian im. China. Cleveland Museum of Fine Arts, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 




^rly ehildhood itudtnt, anlmaj sculpture 
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Middle Grades Unit (5-8) 
Major Emphases of 
Instructional Level 

One of the challenges lacing teachers at this level is io 
reinforce the student's Interest in learning, Without 
overly structuring the art program, I! is necessary to 
respond to the student's changing need for relevant 
information and skills while nurturing creative and 
expressive responses, 

Throughout the middle grades, students should con- 
tinue to have experiences that promote visual respon- 
siveness, Abilities to distinguish visual qualities should 
increase, moving from simple to more complex percep- 
tions. 

Throughout the intermediate grades students should 
Improve their abilities in drawing, painting, sculpture, 
graphics and other forms of expression selected by the 
teacher and by the student. The sense ol satisfaction 
and control of media should increase, along with 
expressive quality in the work. 

Students at the middle grades level should continue io 
improve their understanding of historical developments 
in art, and they should recognize art produced in 
various cultures, 

By the end of the eighth grade students wiil be able Io 
view art and other things in an aesthetic light, 



Overview of the Unit 

Tlieme, Expressing Fee/lngs in ^Irf 3 

This is a sample unit for the middle grade students, It is 
designed to help students gain confidence In using 
their feelinos as sources for creating their own paint- 



ings, drawings, sculpture, masks and environmental 
designs, 

It 310 deals with the different ways artists express their 
feelings, some through real subject matter (such as the 
human form) and others through emphasizing the 
elements of design such as lines, colors and shapes in 
nonrepresenlitionil products, 

Six lessons make up this unii, It would require approx- 
imately ten to twelve 45-m nute periods to complete, 

Objectives of the Unit 

To heip students 

1. find sources of subject and themes In their per* 
sonal experiences with objects and events in the 
natural and human environment; 

2. use their inner feelings as sources of subjects and 
themes: 

3. interpret their feelings by studying different ways 
of presenting them in visual form; 

4. develop control of various media to enable them to 
produce intended effects; 

E. voice descriptions of the qualities Ihey see in 
works of art and the environment; 

6, account for their feelings about works of art and 
the environment in terms of the visual qualities 
they find; 

7, interpret works of art from more than a single point 
of view; 

I compare and contrast styles of aft produced by 
people in different cultures; 

9. understand the different sources that artists draw 
upon for their ideas; 

10. understand that artists interpret their feelings by 
developing different ways of presenting them in 
visual form; 

11. understand that art critics and historians help 
: people to perceive qualities in works of art; 



12, understand that critics try to account lor their 
feelings about works of art in terms of the qualities 
they have perceived; 

13. compare some of the differences in viewpoints 
held by critics and historians and how these 
Influence their perception of art. 



George Rouauli (French, 1871-195B) 

NHfiflE 
FFomlhe Mlilerere series 
(Ir.taglio print, 24 25) 
The High Museum of Art, Atlanta 




Lesson 1 

Seeing and Sketching Faces 

Objectives 
To help students 

1. find sources of subjects and themes in their per- 
sonal experiences wilh human faces; 

2, use their inner feelings as sources of subjects and 
themes; 

3, interpret their feelings about faces by studying ways 
of exaggerating expressive features; 

4. describe the qualities they <>ge in faces and in their 
own work. 

Activities 

Invite the students to guess how people feel on the 
inside by looking carefully at their facial expressions. 

Ask individuals or small groups to express feeling 
through their faces. Ask the rest of the class to 
speculate on those inner feelings, Encourage the class 
to describe the qualities they see in the different 
features of the face. "She's feeling mad because her 
eyes get real round and all white." "Her chin gets 

Ask the students to organize themselves into several 
small groups. Ask the students In each group to take 
turns as models while the others mike sketches of 
their faces. Ask them to imagine how the model is 
feeling, 

Encourage them to study the models face carefully, 
looking for its most expressive features and exaggerat- 
ing these in the sketch to heighten and intensify the 
particular feeling they see. 

Encourage each student to make several sketches of 
different classmates' faces, trying to improve the ability 
to see and interpret expressive qualities, , 



Display the students' finished sketches, Involve them Art Materials 

in a discussion of different qualities of the facial fea- India ink 

tures they see and the ways these have been exaq- pens or swab sticks 

gerated to dramatize the feeling. newsprint paper 

Invite the students to use the opaque projector to 

project their sketches for discussion, , , lariy childh@od student 

(tenpri painting) 
Qgbb County Sehwli 




B«n Shute (Amefiein, b,190S) 
{gl! on eanvat ) 

Tha High MuHum of Art, Allinti 




Oskar Kokoschka (Austrian. b.1686) 
Page from Kfng Liar, 1 953 
The High Museum of Art, Atlanta 




Edward Stelchen 

MPaM 

(photograph) 

The High Museum o! Art, Atlanta 




Lesson 2 

The Style of Expressionism 

Objectives 

To help students 

1 , understand thai artists draw upon their feelings as a 

source for their ideas; 
I understand that artists interpret their feelings by 

exaggerating the expressive features of faces in 

portraits and masks: 
3. compare arid contrast the style of expressionism 

produced by people in different cultures, , 



Activities 

Prepare a display of portraits and masks created by 
artists .in different cultures in the styles of realism and 
expressionism, Without identifying the styles by name, 
challenge the students to sort the display into two 
groups according to their stylistic features. Lead them 
to perceive shape and color distortions as the perva- 
sive features of expressionism 

Ask them to point out the different ways expressionistio 
artists have exaggerated the shapes and colors of 
faces to heighten and intensify the feelings and moods 
of their portraits and masks, 



Ask the students to compare and contrast the possible 
purposes of expressionist artists of different cultures, 
For example, ask them to speculate on the functions of 
masks to primitive people and oi portraits to twentieth 
century painters, "Why do you suppose artists exag- 
gerate the shapes and colors In their works?" 

Visual Materials 

Healing Milk, Tonawanda Reservation, Seneca In- 
dian Arts Project, 1938, Courtesy Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, Rochester, N.Y. , 
Self PqM With Hit by" Karl Sehmidt-Roftluff, Oil, 
1919, Courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art, Bequest oi 
William R.iValentlner, 

. JSSl 93 



Lesson 3 

Portraits and Landscapes 

Objectives 

To help students 

1, find sources of subjects and themes in their per- 
sona; experiences with faces and views of the 
environment: 

2, use their feelings as sources of subjects and 
themes; 

3, interpret their feelings by studying different ways of 
exaggerating shapes, colors ard messes in Iwo-and 
thfee-nnnensional forms; 

4, account for their feelings about works of art in terms 
of the visuaflialities they find: 

5, compare some of the differences in points of view 
about art held by critics and historians and how 
these views influence their perception of art. 

Activities 

Invite the students to make two- and three-dimensional 
portraits in different products such as masks, sculp- 
ture, prints, drawings, paintings and stitchery, 

Discuss several options for finding ideas, For example, 
students could use their sketches made in Lesson 1 as 
the beginnings n f ideas for new paintings and draw- 
ings, Also, they could choose to work from posed 
models or think of imaginary faces or famous people. 
Ask each student to identify the expressive purpose or 
function of her or his' portrait. Will it be I sculpture 
or drawing to either flatter or satirize the subject? Will - 
its purposes be to communicate a feeling of love or fur 
or hate, etc.? 

Encourage ei,ch student to try different media, compar- 
ing the effectiveness of each In helping develop ideas 

portrait. 



Gsgrgii Dapirtrnmt of ligation photograph 



Student portrait drawing, pastels 




and achieve the intended fui 

dk isii 

kf-r - 



Encourage the students to exaggerate the shape, color 
and mass of facial features as they explore the way 
particular feelings might look to them. 

As the students complete the portraits, invite them to 
extend their abilities in expressing their feelings to 
other subjects such as landscapes, 

Invite them to find ideas by sketching views In their 
neighborhood or thinking of imaginary landscapes. 

Encourage them to exaggerate and distort shapes and 
colors to heighten and intensify the feelings they are 
trying to create through their work. 

Ask the students to display their portraits and landscapes. 

Invite them to discuss or write about the differences 
between faces «nd landscapes is subjects through 
ich to express their fellings, 




Ask them to identify the feel 
and to point out the visual 
them, v 



ca: 



Students can be helped 
comparing the differences in 
critics and historians, « 



gs specific works create 
lualiiies which seem to 



about their own work by 
points of view held by art 



Ask them to read (or rea 
single work of art by differei 
Meyer Schapiro and Kerm 
Van Gogh's Road wifh C% 
attention to the painting's oi 
ments, Clark, on the othei 
to the feelings orexpressivi 



to them) descriptions of a 
nt historians. For example, 
ith Clark have described 
iressej, Schapiro directs 
nidation of visual ele- 
ects attention more 
content of the painting, 



Ask the students to discuss 
en^are in these two poln 
cause the viewer to see dlffei 



mat they thin.K tne diner- 
;s of view and how they 
ent things in the painting, 



Ml 



Meyer Sehapk "(For Van Gogh/, area/ landscape 
r0tes&nmMhl^hmcter, I/iecpess. , is a 
shaggy draining form, a vertical iomi formed of 
/wo frees indtti^wtity merged, a tormented 
Iwwj spifc ascending wifh aorupf sfsAi from side to 
Side ouf of k p/cfure. a&ove (he sun and moon, 
Fhe eartfi is tested Hi srm//ar rateg shapes, in 
(he yellow field end k cascading sfream of /ne 
raad, : : 8u( so powerful is k contest of (hi cenrra/ 
vertical cypress and file onsteWe diagonals of (fie 
Birth that the 0m wavers oefween these oppo- 
site puffs, Ffie artisf sfrains to unife (ten; moon, sun 
and evening sfar lie on a sfroog diagonal sli'Mt/ 
bm Ik (fie edge of fhe road oe/ow, and a great 
cloud uichm to (fie earth from the sfar, , . the 
common tempo of stokes fhreughouf (he wort 
helps to Ime the sntigorMc parts, if) a world of 
sharply opposed and crossing oojiofs wn'h pmted 
forms thm is a compelling conliriljr in (he varied 
patfis of (he crush strokes - eoncen(rie in (he sty 
paraffef, wavy and conirerginf on (he earth, .feme- 
ie in (hate" 1 



Sir KiJnelfj C/art: 'Throughout all his writ (hare 
runs a resf/ess. towing line, curling and uncurling in 
end/ess, agifafad spirits. . .Wo are dmied (he 
cofoof and safurafion of fp which he a aW§ to 
coni'.y sv a hailstorm of'dois and dashss : . As for 
particular images, we find in Van Gogh (hi enor- 
mous suns, the gnarled and hollow frees, (he 
pierced and listed rock... ■ 1 

"Expressionisf art in'/o/ves a dangerous (ension of 
(he sp/r/f. , But the feed writhing , ,0/ Van 
Gogh, . jfe in fed pa/nfy//y s/mr/ar to the pointings 
of actual madfflen. Fhe assauif (hey mate on our 
Wings is so violent that people who are not nor- 
maly moved recognize ffjaf somef/i/ng unusual is 
going on, (Fheyj cinnof /ail to hear (hi voice of Van 

\3 



Gogh rising 10 a scream of raptore, p/fy or de- Art Materials 

spair' " 

Library Materials 



"Schapiro, Meyer, bcent Van Gogh, Toronto, Thomas 
ATien Publishers, 1952, p 22, 



"Clark, Sir Kenneth. Landscape info M Boston, 
Beacon Press. 1961, p. 109. 

Visual Materials 

Van Gogh, Vincent. Road with Cfpmm. Oil, 1890, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 



• for masks and sculpture 
papier-mache 

sawdust and wheat paste m 
clay and wax 

• for painting and drawing 
colored chalk and crayons 
tempera paint and brushes 
manila and newsprint paper 

• for stitchery 
burlap 

yarn and needles 



Middle grin student (grade five). Plants and Sails, Frank Wachgwiak Collection, Athens 

■■. mm »f!. 




Lesson 4 
The Human Form 

Objectives 

To help students 

1. find sources of subjects and themes in their per- 
sonal experiences with 'hs human form; 

2. use their fillings as sources of subjects and 
themes: 

3. interpret their feelings of Ihi human form by study- 
ing ways to exaggerate its expressive features;. 

4. develop control of drawing, painting and sculpture 
media to produce intended effects, 

5. account for their feelings about works of art in terms 
of the visual qualities they find, 

Activities 

This lesson could be introduced with an activity similar 
to one used in Lesson 1, The teacher or a student 
could try to communicate an inner feeling, through a 
body action while the rest of the class tries to guess the 
feeling expressed 

Heip the students to empathize (or feel along) with the 
actions of the model as a way to "get the message," 

Invite the students to sketch the model in many 
pressivf poses. Encourage them to empathize with the 
feelings of the model as they explore ways to exagger- 
ate forms to dramatize their feelings, Encourage each 
student to create many sketches, 

Make available ,to the students reproductions of art 
work by professional iriists in which the shapes and 
colors of the human fop have been exaggerated to 
express feelings. Ask them to form info small groups to 
design displays of thes? works. Explain that 'the pur- 
pose of the displays will be to help others In school 
become aware of the feeiingsvenabodled-ln the works 

sic r . 



Encourage the students to group the works according 
lo either similar of contrasting feelings, Reproductions 
of a photograph of sculpture and two paintings might 
m included in their display entitled "Artists' Feelings 
of Power," They are Seated Man Hi Owl by Leonard 
Bdsksn, Stag a! SWip's by George Bellows, and 
Weft in a Circus by Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, 

Encourage the Students to include in their displays 
brief written descriptions of the works they have se- 
lected. Help them clarify their own feelings about each 
work and identify visual qualities (such as shapes, lines 
and colors) to account for their feelings, The following 
is an excerpt from one boy's description of Bellows' 
Stage at S/iarite/s which he compares to the feelings 
he gets from Kirchners Meiers in a Circus: 'There's 
a feeling of power in both these paintings, It's different 
in each, though, in Stage at Sharkey's, I have the 
feeling of slick speed, everything moving fast, There's 
a feeling, too, of loudness, I think the artist gets this 
feeling by making the boxers skinny and shiny, They 
are light colored and stand out sharp against the black 
background Jhe Wifmin a Circus shows a differ- 
ent feeling of power. There's a feeling of heaviness. 
The wrestlers are strong, but they donl-move fast, 
Everything seems slow and quiet; This is because the 
artist made the wrestlers have really wide shoulders. 
All the shapes ire big, too, The curves are smooth all 
over," 

Inviie the students to select their best sketches com- 
pleted at the beginning of this lesson, Encourage each 
student to translate these sketches into a medium of 
his or her choice (e.g.. paint, chalk, clay, wire, etc) 
Allow several periods ofndependent study in which 
each student fable' to" develop' a number of works in 
one or several 



Visual materials 

Baskin, Leonard, Seated /Van wi CM Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass, 
Bellows, George, Stag at Snare's. Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art" Cleveland, Ohio, 
Kirchner, Ernst Ludwig, fitiim in a Circus, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Munch, Edward, Hie Cry, Lithograph, National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Art Materials 

India ink 

pens or swab sticks *' 
tempera paint and brushes 

cojored chalk 
clay 

stovepipe wire « 
J ' 5 
Middle grades student, prlntfriaklng 




Lesson 5 ings thty want without reliance on ordinary devices 

• Envlfonmintal Design sych as spooky skeletons etc., bui primarily through 

the qualify ol the colors, shapes and spaces they 

Objectives invent, 

To help-students Discuss with the students possible materials to use, 

1, use their inner feeiings as sources of subjects and sudl « colored construction paper, tissue paper, 

themes' ' colored cellophane or gelatins, burlap, yam and varied 

■2. interpret their feelings by organizing colors, spaces m ^ !^<> t30t M^ ^ 

v and shapes to create moods in environmental d§= | n a iufcgiqyint j Pv j te the students to explore 

' S P< ways tc alter the mood ol their real classroom envi- 

3, understand that artists interpret their feelings by • miti through creating their own light shows, 
developing different ways of creating moods in 

environmental designs; Demonstrate ways they can create their own 2-inch by 

4. account for their feelings about environmental d» m slte which ' when P f0 ) ecled Qn sutes in tj1e 
signs in terms of the visual plies they find, ™, will change the mood and influence the fellings 

of Individuals. ' 

Activities Provide each student with several 2-inch by 2-i'ndh 

Invite the students create models of environmental $m of clear slide plastic (treated acetate) and 

designs in smallW Rather than having them cardboard slide holders. Encourage them to expen- 
design a typical room with furniture, ask them to ■ -menl freely by painting directly on the plastic with 

imagine the size of the space to be that of their colored india ink, migic markers ind Burgtss ink. Also 

gymnasium and their task is to create mood spaces ^courage them to try out the effects of overlapping 

through which people will walk, colors and shapes by sandwiching between two sheets 

of plastic such materials is colored gelatins, tissue 

Discuss with the students ways, they can control the piper, yarn, plastic pellets, etc, , 
qualiBesof colors, shapas and spaces to wusa piopte fc ^ |0 — (or „ mj 

moviig through their designs to feel specif ic emotions ^ ^ — b> Ms ^ „ 

HelptaWttlawistopiw, Itarcal J^'p^w,^** 
gtate a leeling of lenssness or totess or crisp- , oerta- „i sfc 
ness? As people walk through my design s whit ■ 

of colors and shapes will make them sense moods Ask them to form into smail teams, to prepare and 

such as peecefuhness, joyfulness or excitemint?'- "Should present their own light shows to the class, Using 

'the shapes be sharp and angular or soft and round* several projectors simultaneously, they could combine 
id?" "Should the colors be quiet and subtle or harsh ' and overlap sides on the wall, floor and ceiling to 

and jarring?" "What mood do I want and how can ! get create specific moods. t% ' . 
itf 1 

Suggest that they try to intensify the feelings of the 

^Challenge the students to create the moods and feel- audience by integrating music and other recorded 



sounds with the visual images, Also, dances could be 
spontaneously invented by the students as related 
parts of the total environmental design. 

Visit local commercial buildings and private dwellings, 
Or show flims and photographs of architecture and 
interiors such as the Gothic cathedral of Chirtres, the 
Cadet Chapter it the Air Fores Academy and the TWA 
Terminal building at Kennedy International Airport, 

Discuss with the students the different moods and 
■ fillings the architects and designers have created, 
Ask them to point out the ways colors, spices and 
shapes have been designed to create feelings, 

Art Materials 

boil 

colored construction paper \ 
colored cellophane or gelatins 
colored tissue paper 
clear treated acetate 
slide holders 

India ink and Burgess ink 
magic rnwters 1 
yarn and wire ■ 
plastic pellets 
rubber csmsnt 



Visual Materials 

Films of photographs of Die Ofrntm CiMiil, 
Chartres, France; lh§ Air fom Acidimy Chape/, 
Colorado, by Skidmora. Owings and Merrill; flie MA 
Jmml Swiff at Kennedy International Airport, 
New York by Etro 



latirlilr 



Hillyer, V, M, and Huey, E, G, img People's Slop/ 
kcftmtm, Meredith? rest, New York, 1966. 
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Lesson § 
representational 



lives 

To help students 

1. understand that artists interpret their feelings 
through nonrepresentational forms; 

I. understind that art critics and historians hefp peo- 
ple to psreiive qualities in works of art; 

3. interpret their feelings by studying ways of present' 
ing th#f.i in nonreprest ntational formi; 

4. describe the qualities they see in works of art, 



Explain to the students that some artists express jheir 
filings in paintings with no realistic subject matter and 
that these are referred to as nonrepresentaiionai paint- 
ings. 

Pfipiri a display of nonrepresentationat paintings. 
Encourage the students to study the paintings to sense 
the feelings they see, Ask them to compare paintings 
which have decidedly different feelings, such as Franz 
Kline's JVew Mend Ellsworth telly's fled Bftre. Help 
them create simple descriptions of the paintings' quali- 
ties like this by a fourth grade child, "One painting has 
smooth and clean shapes. The other has ragged and 
rough shapes," 

To help students increase their awareness of how the 
language of art critics can help them tee the qualities 
in a work of ait more sensitively, ask them to read (or 
read to them) the writings of critics. One critic who 
could be read is Pachaei Baker. Her description of 
Stuart Davis' painting, M' //), Sin Pis can lead 
children tb see how feelings are created by shapes and 
colors in a nonrepresentational painting, Direct their 
attention to her use of "qualitative language" consist- 
ing of suggestive analogies and welkhosen adjectives 

er|c 



5? 

and adverbs. 

She says, "The modern American painter Stuart Davis 
catches the excitement of a moment of jazz in the vivid 
painting that is caiied tantittgiy M In Sm Pao. 

"This is a painting of startling contrasts, We in 
contrasts of shape, size, direction, light and dark, and 
dazzling contrasts of color, Circles ire contrasted with 
rectangles. Shapes point up, down, sideways, in every 
direction, planes tilt at ill angles, interestingly, exciting- 
ly- 

'light shapes contrasted with dirk shapes, and dark 
shapes contrasted with light shapes seem to move 
restlessly. Incessantly before our eyes. : 

"Vivid, iniense color contrasts startle us, bright yellow, 
brilliant blue, intense green, burning orange, hot glar- 
ing violent purple. 

"Unexpected shapes jolt us, a circle slashed; a rectan- 
gle flaring strangely, a bite taken out of a triangle, No 
matter where we look, the eye has no rest. We fee! 
change and excitement, 

'Though this painting pictures no girls In beaded dress, 
no couples dancing the Charleston, though it portrays 
no wail of saxophones, no hot heat of drums, si 
shapes alone it makes us feii the excitement in some 
nameiess night spot of a thrilling moment of jazz.'" 

Invite the students to create their own nonrepresinta- 
tional paintings as ways to express their feelings, 

Encourage them to use qualitative language to shin 
with one another the feelings they see in their own 
work, 



Viiuai Materials 

Brooks, James, talus. Oil, 1959. Whiney Museum 
of American Art, New York, 
Davis, Stuart, Own! In Sari Pao, Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York, 

Kelly, Ellsworth, M M Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Kline, Franz. New M Albright-Know Aft Gallery, 
Buffalo, P., 

Vasarely, Victor, Co/pien, Oil, Columbus' Gaiiery 
of Fine Arts, , 1 1 



'Baker, Rachiil, "Shapes that Say Owhl In San Pao," 
Jr, t VoL 7, No. 3, 1966, 
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Seco#f^4lM(9-t2) 
MajoiiiiijiifmOf 

At the fflt&^tiM mtBm is provided In greater 
•.. depth » : ' f^-^i .an is possible id earlier 
„ grades, i & spli ^ the secondary student will 
study ti fat* M. nature of art with greater 
.atteni" <& m $ fte opportunities for directed 
f viewing), ftin, elation and evaluation provided 
at this fe • :^o«cfiies continue to encourage 
learning m m h development of the concepts and 
ginerifato ;m provide broad understanding of 
art, 

. If the end of the secondary grades students should be 
able to see with a sense of inner enjoyment and 
responsiveness. Perception is largely an affective, 
response skilLi. , 

The students should experience deeply the artistic 
process and know firsthand what it means to immerse 
themselves in the creation of art. . 

= The secondary student should develop aiudis to- 
. ward art that will help in learning relevant facts and in 
studying art with a sense of inquiry and enjoyment, The 
secondary art program should also develop the analyt- 
ical competence of students in viewing and discussing 
works of 

Overview of the Unit 

Works of art may evoke a social response from view- 
an. This response is stimulated by works of art depict- 
: ing political expression, hum|i|riaypjfpatificil 
'ianiiiBiw^^ viewer may individually 
wh" jr Ui ork of art, but respondsjsj membei 
: ERJC Iff J 



family, ethnic group, church organization or the busi- 
ness world. Puis and personal expression of social 
commentary can be presented through art, , 

This is a sample unit designed to focus oh function, 
The unit consists of four lessons, Eight to ten Mite 
periods would be required to complete the unit, ' 

Objectives of the Unit * ' 

To help students 

1, understand the different social issues artists re* 

spond to for ideas. 
I identify social concerns, as sources of subjects and 

themes, , ' 
I explain why particular social concerns and issues 

hid to occur before a certain work of art could 1)8 

produced, ■" 



4, understand how artists communicate ideas, con- 
cerns and beliefs through visual symbols In their 
art forms, 

5. express their feelings, beliefs and ideas is. 
sources of themes and subjects for works of 
art, 

i, interpret their Ideas by creating meaning based on 
thte use of new or established symbols. 

7, select accurate statements about the functions of 
particular works of art, 

8, judge a work of art on the basis of how well If. 
functions or fits a context 

I, develop or identify criteria forjudging works of art, 
10, know and aiply madia, tools, techniques and 
forming processes for expressing Ideas, 




Lesson 1 

Looking At Social Concerns for Ideas 



is 



To help students 

1 . find sourcis el subjects and themes In their identifi- 
cation of social 

2, express their feeling, beliefs and ideas as sources 
of ideas and themes for works of art; 

3. interpret their ideas by creating meaning band on . 
" the use of new or established symbols; 

4, explore media, tools and techniques for expressing 
' ideas; 

5; judge a work of art on the basis of how well it 
. functions or fits a context 



tea 

Ask the students to bring magazines such as Tm or 
US, Hm$ and WWd ' Report and state and local 
newspapers. Listen to a television news program, 
especially the cable news service. Examine how mis- 
1 sages of social concern are conveyed by visual and' 
auditory messages. 

Encourage the students to study the media fa social 
concerns such as changing patterns of leisure and 
work, urban life, minority groups, the effects of mass 
culture, supply of natural resources and the impact of 
technology. Invite the students to list their topics on the 
chalkboard, Discuss with' the diss the different types 
of social concerns and categorite the responses, For 
example, stfp mining may be classified under Land, 
urban lie under Human Culture and Technology, Both 
ire environmental issues reported to the public through 
mass-media - . — — 



students to recall their responses to the visual and 
auditory imagery built into the television news program, 

Discuss with the students ways these issues cm 
stimulate their ideas for different art products, Lead, 
them to think about forms for interpreting the selected 
social issue, For example, urban centers contain a 
variety of subjects to consider, Among these are 
panoramic city scapes emphasizing large-scale struc- 
tures; transportation lanes; people of diverse races, 
occupations and interests, missive areas of esmmer- 
eiil .development, The students may use a visual 
1 combination of the above subjects to express problems 
of overpopulation in urban centers, 

Discuss with the students the unique qualities of differ* 
mt art media they might use (e.g., clay, paint, film, ink), 
Encourage individual students to experiment with sev- 
eral media and processes to find the most appropriate 
for interpreting their ideas. 

Ask the students to talk about their completed works, 
Encourage them to share the reasons for their choices 
of media and their selections of a social concern, The 
students identify the values and beliefs their images 
symbolize and describe the visual qualities which give 
them Impact, 



Art materials 

film 

photography supplies 

videotape 

paint 

drawing media 
printmaking supplies , 



Invite the student! to design i display of the articles, 
especially the ones with visuals, Discuss the function 
of thjvisuil in relationship to the narrative, Ask the 
FRir 



Library Materials 

Periodicals, newspapers, magazines and television, 



Lesson 2 

Artists Express Social Concerns 

Objectives 

To help students 

-1, understand the different social issues artists re- 
spond to for ideas; 

2, explain why particular social concerns and issues 
had to occur before a certain work of art could be 



3, understand' how artists communicate ideas, con- 
. ; ■ cerns and beliefs through visual spbols in their art 



• Activities 

View a slide or reproduction of Francisco Goya's JW 
o/Miy UWn MadrW (Prado Museum, Madrid). Goya 
(Spanish, 1746-111) progressed in his ait from spir- 
■ ited scenes of Spanish life to dirk portrayals of the time 
tnd'placi in which he lived. The source of his art works 
were experiences with everyday reality Including cruel- 
ties, self-deceit, perversity and madness. When Napo- 
leon's invasion of Spain in 1808 resulted in unspeak- 
able brutality and suffering, not liberation, Goya wis 
terribly disillusioned. His images reflect the inhumanity 
of the times. Ask questions about the painting. Is the 
artist a witness of his time? What is represented by this 
work of art? How does structural organisation, detail 
, and !lght patterns convey the meaning of the work? 

View a slide or reproduction of (Ston/ca by Pablo 

• Picasso. Bead an account of the event which inspired 
\ Plcassoto create what is in many ways' the greatest of 
wa(l^ogjal,prQtest:pictubSvDiscuss the stryetureof the 
' composition and the meaning conveyed through Its 
images and symbolism, Compart the style of the two 

; works. Goya's and Picasso's. Discuss how artists often 
respond to social events as sources of ideas, 



John itiuirt Curry (SNMn, ii§MMS)> , , 

., : m ' 

The High Muwum of Art, JUtanti ' 

AnothiHocial concern is recorded -by Isaac Soyer. 
Snpfopnt Age/icy (1937) portrays the anxiety of 
individuals who are out of work. In the American 
economy, the thousands of new workers monthly, the 
continuously Ranging technology and varied economic 
policies mike the experience of uiiemploymenf a real- 
ity for millions, Discuss the feelings and mood of the 
people conveyed through the paintinp/Poin! put that 
artists find ideas by making visual studies of people in 
various social circumstances. . 

The rapid advancement of electronic technology has 
enabled the computer to perform operations in bil- 1 
lonths of a second and to provide access to vasFstores 
of knowledge. Edward ii K!§nholi'§ 7ne FrWy Grey , 
Corpler presents a direst experience with the com- 
puter, How has the artist created a computer, usually 
the epitome of the impersonal, in a personalized and 
even rumpled way? 

The artist's operating Instructions, attached to this 
work, also personalize it. : 

"Computers iMffe 0 fa/pid and Mmr- 
m$ teWew/ii, . .If. you ftnow pr corpfer 
weff, yuw can fel wnen ifs tired and sort Gfo/ue and 

in a kkv mood. // si/c/i a condition mm mi- • ' . . "'' , '. , , 

« to «* au m * 10 to 20 ** other (wms of ledtaology. Compare trndrtionil art. 
to^itoMMto*** new fotrnsdeveloped ihrtwgh modsrn isch- 

!f wl M pwefl caladvancimint of their society for an aesthetic end, 

- , . Visual Materials 

Whit characteristics does this work have that are Goya, Francisco. JMtf of May ?i0§ in MtM Oil. 
never found in real machines? In what ways does this f - * 1814. Prado Museum .Madrid, Spain, , 

suggest that our relationship to the work is entirely Picasso,' Pablo, Goiffl/ea. 1937, Museum of Modern 

different from our usual relatronihip computers? Art, New York. i _ 

Read information on the use of computers with graphic Soyer, Isaac. Snploymenl %incy; 1937, Whitney, 

display screens, Learn about their impact on commu- Museum of American Art, New York, & 

nication and personal enrichment from recreation to , Kienholz, Edward. Tfte ffienrjy Grey Compter. 1965. 

fine arts, Artists are now expiriminting with computers Museum of Modern Art, New York, t 
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Lesson 3 - 
Advertising Design 

Objectives 



eras 



1 , understand,^ dssignersgcommunicate Ideas and 
information through advertfsing designs* 

2, develop Of identify criteria for judging advertising 

3, silioi'iccufits statements about the funciibns of 
advertising design; 



lies , 

Advertising design organiies forms, images and lan- 
guage to communicate persuasively. It is an example 
of the soeiai1une!ion.of art as a communication medi- 
um, Advertising designs convey visual messages seen 
by miilions of people. The design may serve a variety 
of information and communication purposes, such as 
record album covers, book jackets, package designs 
! and billboards.- 

Discuss the role of the designer as a specialized 
professional working with other professionals to pro- 
duce the final product. The designer must bi a problem 
solver in carrying out the social functions of this art 
form. Present the following general criteria which cdn* 
fronts the designer. 

• Appeal to the attention of a portion of the public 

• Identification of a particular group and knowledge of 
its interests motivation 

Presentation of a new idea or product with quick 

• Content and quantity of verbal material 

Work with the students to collect and create displays of 
^professfonai works' of art which demonstrate the varie- 
,Us $ a,l vefiising design. Ask ihtiiudenta to organize 

^ 202;,, ' ' 



their displays according to categories such as package 
design, magazines, flyers and newspapers, Television 
commircials may also included. 

Discuss the various (unctions of the advertising de- 
signs in 'the display, Ask, the students to explain' how 
the design and symbols seem to convey a'visual and 
verbal message, Discuss the designs based on the 
criteria stated previously. Ask fhi students to identify 
the portion of the public to which the advertising design 



is directed, 

Ask students, teachers and additional school person- 
nel to'respond to four or five examples, Ask what each 
advertisement or package design conveys to them, 
Keep a record of the responses by charting individual 
remarks. Summarize the results to determine how 
people react to the designs, Do the responses or 
interpretations depend oVage, sex and occupation? 
Do the majority of pioplijfeceivi the same messages 
from the examples? "Different experiences lead to 
different perceptions of meiig. Visual images and 
symbols may lead to similar interpretations. Ask the 
students to summarize their discoveries about the 
function of advertising design and how the public 
Jnterprets its visual messages. 



Visual Rifirencis 

Examples of advertising designs , * 
References 

Edmund B. Feldman, Variefes olViml Experience. 
Harry [Ubrams, New York, 1972. pjM, ' 




Points of Entry into Planning 9 



In this chapter four major components have been 
identified for assisting the art teacher in ! h e develop- 
ment of i curriculum plan: units, subthemes, activities 
and resources, These are itemized below with proce- 
dures for involving teachers in the planning process. 

For fte purposes ot this guide, the identification of unit 
themes was the entry point with the identification of re- 
sources concluding the curriculum components. There is 
not a best procedure. The order could be reversed and 
one of the other components could become the point 
of entry into the process. 



Components 



( 



Notes 



/ 



1. Arthur Efland, op. eft, p. 116*117. 

I Arthur Efland, editor, Guidete /or P/arwrg M 
1 tofucfc/i in me flimentoy Schools of Ohio. 
Ohio Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 
1970, p. 58-66, 



I Arthur Efland; op.cit,, p. 67-81. « 

i Sara Jenkins, Images of GhmgelM, Science md 
ficftnotogy, St Louis, Mo,: MiHikin Publishing 
Company, 1974, 



Units 



Subthemes 



Activities 

Resources 
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Teacher's Planning Activities 

, , Brainstorm for themes. 

Jhink ghoul goals, content, issues and concerns 

Refine themes into subthemes, 

.......... Identify content and study methods, 

identify materials, tools, visual resources, and student readings, 
fc'iew me se/ected readings ioouf iff for sfuote 



-i 

c % ft, 

(A, i c 




ACTIVITIES 



Art Curriculum 
Planning Process 
Enter At Any 
Point 



SUBTHEMES 
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Chapter IV • Resources 



In studio, art history and criticism activities, access to 
good print and visual materials is a primary concern, if 
students are to become visually literate, diverse sources 
of images should be available for classroom use. 

Communication technology offers many choices in 
dealing with visuai images and information. Full use of 
instructional media makes it possible to provide alter- 
native patterns and relationships in the .visual art 
program that assure a more comprehensive approach 
to its design. Visual arts curriculum design and media 
utilization are inextricably Interwoven, The report. Co/fc 
ing to Our Senses, David Rockefeller Jr., chairperson, 
states that technology has created new and flexible 
mediajor |rjstic expression. 

" Wrjere f/ie/ tfo nof a/reao'/ do so, edueafdraata/d 
recognize m art forms tadio, video, in, and si 
pho^gfiphi each of which im a fectogy and 
vocaMary that must be understood before its a/t/s- 
k and educate/ potential can be mkei M ali 
leve/s of American educator them media should 
be an integral part of arts programming both as 
resource and subject mM."* 

To the art student, visual and verbal media help to 
identify the problem a; id supply information and meth- 
ods to solve it. Purposeful integration of the art curricu- 
lum and media is ongoing and open-ended, with stu- 
dents, art teachers, media specialists and curriculum 
consultants jointly selecting and designing instructional 
resources, , 

Educational media programs in Georgia public schools 
focus not only on the provision of instructional re- 
sources to support the curriculum, but also on the 
effective use of those resources in teaching strategies 
and learning activities, A combination of resources is 
necessary for effective support of Instructional pro- 
grams, Examples of such resources include print 'and 
nonprlni materials, equipment essential for their use or 



production, and programs, services and additional 
resources available through state, community and other 
educational agencies, 

Innovative media committees are seeking to facilitate 
access to inform: t' ' ! services in the production of 
locally designed It • ■ : , materials. They can ensure 
effective use of mat -'rials to foster growth of listening, 



The primary responsibility for visual arts instruction 
rests with the art teachers. Planning for instruction, 
however, involves other professionals, The media spe- 
cialist can be of value in providing information needed 
for planning visuai arts Instructional strategies, in giv- 
ing information about current resources, and in advis- 
ing on the suitability of a given resource, If the resource . 
is not available, the media specialist may know tech- 
niques of production or adaptation to meet specific 
visual arts instructional needs, 

For example, t learning goal might be to create an 
awareness in students of the expressive qualities of 
form and line, Then a specific objective might be, look 



viewing, reading and inquiry skills, Georgia Board of 
Education Instructional Media and Equipment policy 
requires that media committees be involved in select- 
ing materials and establishing procedures for effective 
use. Visual arts content area representatives should 
contact their media specialist to become involved in 
this planning process. 



V 



at line drawings of figures to determine what form and 
line communicate together," It is important that before 
, this objective is accepted the visuai arts teacher should 
know about available resources and facilities, If the 1 
collections of materials showing line drawings of fig- 
ures is limited or nonexistent, the art teacher, with 
assistance from the media specialist, can plan to 
secure reproductions for the class activity. The dry 
mount press and rotary laminator are usually found in I 
school or district media center and each can be used to 
mount magazine photographs, postcard reproductions 
or other visual images, Cooperation in planning be- 
tween the teacher and the specialist reinforces instnjc- 
tional strategies and use of resources. 



Ito/ Ms Teachers 
and Media Spec/a/lste: 

Partners in Planning instruction 



Instructional 
Resources to Support 
tne M Ms 
Programs 

Information about available resources should be cen- 
trally located ft ensure that teachers and students 
have access and to prevent unnecessary duplication, 
this refers to all resources supporting the visual arts 
program, In some systems in additional resource 
service, designed to augment the building media pro- 
gram, is provided at system level for all schools, A 
community resources file, developed about local peo- 
ple, places, activities and unique resources, will en- 
hance the visual arts programs, 

Many professionally prepared and commercially pub- 
lished reviewing sources, available in school and sys- 
tem media collections and In libraries, are listed. 

"Selected Sources of fnfomiion on fttafW 
Media," ivifaWf from Own ofktmM Ma, 
GeofS/a Department of Btiumfm, Iwn Towers 
GKt'Atoftfa 30334, 

'W to Media Selector? for Students and lead?- 
M," avlfitfe fm U.S. department of Education, 
Mm of Elementary 'and Secondary Education, 
Office of Ubmies and Learning Resources, tVisfc 
ington, B.C. 

Reviews and bibliographies of recommended visual 
arts resources and descriptions of innovative programs 
are published regularMoumals and periodicals, Ilia 
followina are ficommendid, 




kt fmkt, National Art Education Association, 1918 
Association Dr„ Won, Va. 22091 

Art Education, National Art Education Association, 
1916 Association Dr., fteston, Va. 22091. 

Studies In M Edmlm National Art Education Asso- 
ciation, 1916 Association Dr„ Reston, Va. 22011. 

The Georgia Department of Education provides re- 
sources and services to teachers and students through 
media centers, 

Instructional Media DfvBsion, Georgia Department of 
Education, Twin Towers East, Atlanta 30334, 

Georgia Tapes for litmhing; Catalog of Classroom 
Ming rapes for $&£$?gii Schools (and supple- 
ments). Arranged by ssb]ects, this catalog lists the 
titles of audio tapes whifch on request will be duplicat- 
ed, Ricommindid listening audiences an indicated, 
A one=timi school f||i§tfa»ion Is required. The request- 
ing media center must prisvidi the blink nel-to-reel or 
cassette tape; return portage is provided by the Geor- 
gia Department o! Education. 

Catalog of Glmmm aTi&Mng Elms for Georgia 
Mods (and supplements). The 1 8mm films listed and 
annotated are arranged By titles, but indexed by sub- 
jects, Ricorrimaridid vienwifig audiences are indicated, 
Registration (annual banning in September or semi- 
annual beginning in Jinuary) requires a minimal fee, 
Each registration provides a specified weekly film 
quota, but multiple registrations are accepted, Many 
films are broadcast mi toe Georgia Educational Tile- 
vision Network and some may be duplicated on video- 
tapes for later use Information about this service and 
the broadcast schedule Is provided annually to the 
System Media Contact Mrson, 

InsteW telwision Schedule. Copies of the Sched- 
ule with series descriptions and broadcast times are 



available on request from |i Syitem Nlidii Contact 
Person who alio coordinaiisordsrs Weeded teacher 
manuals. Although recorninded vWmng audiences 
.are indicated, the Scheduii and ftiflMs should be 
examined for potential use of ai pro^ifm or series to 
Introduce, develop & feiitae visual isrts concepts. 
Images and Inim if InguWy ^scheduled art 
series available for (Jiofgirto^, 

Edueatioria! Risoureei iMfi C^enter (ERIC), 

Georgia Otpartmeni of Station, 10 * Towers East, 
Atlanta 30334, 

i 

Research service il pfovtfio Georgia ■ public school 
administrators and tNrcrt office 4mi Computer 
and manual ssarstus of Itofonil f^^ources Infor- 
matiort Center (EfflO) databaia, whiQiS includes over 
325,000 references to iduiln dWWsnts related to 
exemplary pf&jece and rnoiteachinQ i;trategies, can 
be requested by the media slaff |hroij§hfii the System 
■ Media Contact Person, 

* Readers Services, pypliirary Ssrviricis, Georgia 
Department of Education, ita 

Books, pamphlets and peitt about ± the teaching 
of visual arts and the various liolda of virisual arts are 
available for workshops interyb iteivities as well 
as individual use, 

"Selected List of Boons jffleachefr'i (and supple- 
merits) and "Periodicals Uil s |and iuppl^sments) iden- 
tifying titles in the Puolia IJif Strvl^seolltetidn can 
bs obtained by the school media pci|tast on request, 
.Georgia Library Infoffliticiltork (fjLflJN), another 
reference and bibliognphicsrtet, prQifades access to 
publications in the* council of appresoxlmately 150 
participating public, apeciil and acSQerwnic libraries. 
Requests for these sirviciiuj rpioufCKii should be 
made through the focal pllibrarial toy the school , 
madia stiff, nkv 



Categories of 
Resources 

Decisions concerning materials, format and quantities 
an made on the basis of the visual arts program and 
the needs identified by the teachers an^ students. The 
" collection of visual arts media in each school is planned 
to include breadth and depth of content and represents 
varied types of materials, points of view and forms of 
expression, The selection of visual arts media iccom- 
modates diverse learning skills and styles of users at 
varying maturity and ability levels, ' 

In a media collection numerous categories are speci- 
fied to denote the range of visual and verbal media 
available, For the purposes of the ifal Art Gulde- 
ies, M% each category and its subdivisions is listed 
with specific examples of visual arts media. The pur- 
pose is to illustrate the different categories within the 
total collection and within each subdivision and to 
assist and inform the teacher by presenting "starter" 
lists of sources available for the acquisition of media, 



aterials 



leojfs 



Following is a selected bibliography of books related to 
visual arts education, The list is by no means complete, 
it is intended to stimulate teacher and student Investi- 
gation of the, range and type of publication in this 
category, 

Anderson, Yvonne, 
Teaching Film kimtion to Children. 
New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1970, 
(Ages 6*18, film animation,) 

erJc 



Ashurst, Elizabeth, 
Collage. London: 

Marshall Cavendish Publications, 1976, 

(Collage techniques for middle grade and high school,) 

Blind, Jane Cooper, 

Af of the Vbungg GhML New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1957, 
(Art for children agfes 3-5.) 

Boughner, Howard, 
Posters. New York: 
Pitman Publishing, 1962, 

(Small paper back that outlines rules for poster- 
making, Can be used directly by middle and secondary 
students In planning posters,) 

Bourdon, David, 

Cildef, MobiM, fiirpssfer. Innovator. New York; 
MacMillan 1180 

(Story of Calder's life; 90 photographs of mobiles and 
stabiles; written for young readers.) 

Bruandet, Pierre. 

PMopms, New York: 

Watson-Guptill 1973, 

(K-12, making pictures without a camera,) 

Chaet, Bernard, 

JhBkt of Drawing. New York: 

Holt, RinehardS Winston, 1970. 

(Introduction to drawing, secondary students,) 

Chapman, Laura, 

Approaeriis to Art in Education. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1978. 
(Preschool through grade nine, emphasis on personal 
expression, art heritage and art in society; drawing, 
painting, graphics, photography, television, film, sculp- 
ture, crafts, architecture and environmental design, 
and ceremonial arts,) 



Chiidm Are Centers for (Jndefsfmding Midi. AtSO- 
elation for Childhood Education international, 3615 
Wisconsin Ave,, NW Washington, D C. 20016, copy- 
right 1973, 

(K-12; photography, television, film making.) 

Churchill, Anglola, 

Art for Pmdolmmti, New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1970, 

(Ages 10-13; Nature of the learner, two-dimensional 
expression, threi-diminsional .construction, assem- 
blages, theater, film making,) 

Cohen, Elaine Pair and Gainer, Ruth Straus, 
Art, Another Language for Learning, New York: , 
Citation Press, 1978. 

(Elementary program, Clear suggestions for setting up 
the program.) 

Colter, Lynn R. JAM. 

Junior Art ItamCindnnati, Ohio; 

JAM, Printing Co, 1977, 

(Elementary school students; takes each culture and 
gives suggested art activities related to that culture.) 

Cooke, Robert, 

Mining wi(n light On Pip&md Film. Worcester, 
Mass.: 

Davis Publications, 1989, 
(Photograms • ill ages,) 

DeFrancesco, Itile, < 

Art Education, Its Means and Ends. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1958. 

(K=12 art program,) 

Erdt, Margaret H. 

Imhing Art In tn$ Etafary Softool, New York: 

Holt, RInehart and 1954, 

(Art activities that integrate with the academics,) ' 
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Feldman, Idmund Burka, 

Becoming Ham Ihmgh M, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentiea-Haii, 1970. 

(Curriculum approach for teachers, K-12, (unctions of 
art, structure of art, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
film makingi television, art criticism.) 

Glubok, Shirley. 

T/ie Art of kmntigffli New York: 
Antheneum Publishers, 1963. 
(Elementary appreciation,) 

Greenberg, Pearl. 

Art and Ideas for Young People. New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold. 1970, 
{Elementary and middle grade students; drawing, paint- 
ing, photography, filmmaking, graphics, textiles, sculp- 
ture, ceramics.) 

Haffer, Virna 

MiigPhmgmii New York: 
Hastings House, 1969 
(Photograms, a!) ages,) 

Herberholz, Barbara. ; 
flf^CMtodM Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm.C. Brown Co., 1974. 

(Early Childhood Art; art appreciation, photography, 
drawing, panting, printmaking, construction, puppets, 
textiles.) 

Hochman, Shirley. 
Merifpg M^New York: 
Sterling Publishing Co, 1974, 
(identifies eight paintings and the artists, Gives sug- 
gestions for study and activities related to middle grade 
and secondary.) 

Hoover, F, Lewis, 

MkiMm for Very Young, Worcester, Mass,; 
Davis Publications, 1961, 
arte; for ages 3-pi 



Howeli-Koehler, Nancy, 

Soft Jewelry; Design, leckiqun and Materials, 

Engie-wood Cliffs, N.J.: 

Prentice-Hall, 

(Middle grade and secondary jewelry program.) 

Hurwitz, Al and Madeja, Stanleys, 
Its Joyous Vision. New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1977, 

(Source for activities, teaching strategies, subject mat- 
ter, and curriculum designing for teaching art apprecia- 
tion.) 

Kay, Alan, . 

Photogfaphy in Art 7eac#)g, London: 
BT, Batsford, 1973. 

(Mlddii grade and secondary photography program.) 

Janson, H, W, and Dora Jane, 

the Story of Painting lor 'Young People: From Cm 

Painting to Modern limes. New York: 

Harry Abrams. 1962. 

(History of painting for middle grades.) 

Janson, H.W. 

History of Art for Young People. New York; 
American Book Co., 1971. 
(History of art for middle grades,) ; 

Jenkins, Sarah.' 

Images of Change, St. Louis, Mo,; 

Millikin Publishing Company, 1174, 

(Series on art and culture with I thematic approach, 

transparencies, dittos and narrative description,) 

Kinsey, Anthony, 

How to Mb Animated Movies, New York; 

The Viking Press, 1970, 

(Middle grade and secondary film animation,) 



Lark-taitz, Betty; Lewis, Hilda Present; and Luea, 
Mark, 

Undersong CMdren's Art for Belter feacii/ng, 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, 1967. 
(Development stages in children's art,) 

Liury, Jean Ray and Aiken, Joyce, • . . 
Crilf/'ng lotfy Coverings. New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1173. 
(Costume design.) 

Lidstone, John. 

Selbpmmn in Classroom Art. Worcester, Mass,: 
Davis Publications, 1967, , 
(Grades 1-6; collage, construction, printing, poster- 
making, jewelry making,) 

Underman, Earl W, and Herberholz, Donald W, 
Dmloping Mist and PmBpiml Awareness, Du- 
buque, iowa: 

Wm. C, Brown Co, 1969. 
(Ages 2*12; developing awareness,) 

Underman, Earl W. and Linderman, Mirlene M, 
Crate fortho Classroom, Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm, C. Brown Co., 1969. 

(Ages 5-12; ill crafts plus drawing, painting, print- 
miking, photography, and filmmaking,) 

Lowndes, Douglas, 

film Malfiflp Setols, New York: 

Watson-Guptill Publications, 1968, 

(Middle grade and secondary filmmaking program.) 

Madeja, Stanley with Sheila Onuska. 
fflrougli the Arts To Jhe Metic. St, Louis; 
CEMREL, 1977. 
(An aesthetic education curriculum for elementary 
programs.) 



MeFee, June King and Digge, Rogena M, 

M Cdtm and Envinxmt, 4 Catalyst for Feactfng. 

Belmont, Calif,: 

Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1977. 

(Visual Arts education; K-12; concerned with art and its 

relationship to the environment,) 

Mendelowitz, Daniel M, 

A Guide to Drawing. New York: 

Holt, Rmehari a Winston, 1976. 

(introduction to materials, skills and techniques; step-by- 

step program for beginning artists,) 

Nelson! George. 
How Jo See, Boston; 
Little, Brown, 1977. 

(Perception, excellent photographs of the world we live 
in.) 

Paitemore. Arnel W. 

Art and Moment. New York; 

V^|lostfandR&inhold,1974. 

{Art Education; elementary and middle grade students; 

costume design, drawing, interior design, architecture, 

community planning, communicate.) 

Pittemore, Acnel W, 

PMnt^ng Activities for the Classroom, Worcester, 
Miss: 

Davis Publicatas, 1966. 

(Early childhood through middle grade; prlntmiking,) 

Rummer, Gordon S, ■ 

Children's At judgement. Dubuque, Iowa; . 

WmC, Brawn Co,, 1974, 

(Grades 1-6, art appreciation,). 

Rosenberg, Lilll Ann Killen. 
Cidren Mate tolls and Smlptm. New York; 
ReWd Book Corporation, 1968, 
(Group sculpture and mural making for elementary and 
ilddle grade students,) .,, 



Schultz, Larry 

Mo Art, A Pemice for Ms&J&chm, New 
York; 

Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1973. 

(Drawing, painting, printmaking and three-dimensional 

activities for middle grade and high school.) 

Scott, Guy, 

Transfer Ptinkg. Newton Center, Mass,; 
Charles t. Bradford, 

(Direct transfer printing on polyester cloth, ail ages,) 
Sommir, Elyse. 

Contemporary Costume Jewelry, New York; 

Crown Publishers, 1974, 

(Middle grade and secondary jewelry program.) 

Spate, Roy, 

leac^ng Art Basics. New York; 
Watson-Quptill Publications, 1973. 
(Aimed at teaching the elements of design to ages 8-9; 
Offers basic information pertinent to any age,) 

Sproul, Adelaide, 

ill) A Free Hand. New York: 

Reinhold, 1968, ■ 

(Primary and middle grade students; painting, drawing, 
graphics, ceramics, and sculpture.) 

Tuck, Barbara and Judy, Harriett. 4 
Hm to 7mck Cttiltim to Draw, Paint, and Use Co/or, 



Wachowiak, Frank and Ramsay, Theodore, 
fmpftas/S; ,A/f: Scranton, Pa," 
International Textbook Co,, 1971, 
(Art program for the elementary student) ' 



Parker publishing Co,, 1975. i - 
(Drawing, painting, and mixed media activities for 
elementary students; activities that integrate with aca- 
demic subjects.) 

Wachowiak, Frank and Hodge, David 

kt in depth. Scranton, Pa.: k 

international Textbook Co,, * 

(Art program for the young adolescent,) 



Perjod/cife and Newspapers, 

Magazines and newspapers are valuable in the study 
of art criticism and contemporary visual arts issues. 
Professional journals provide varied viewpoints on 
teaching art, Articles found in each offer a broad range 
of subjects for intellectual and aesthetic stimulation. 

African Art! 
African Studies Center 
University of California 
Los Angeles, Calif, 90024 

Amen'cinMsf , 
Subscription Dept. 
1 Color Court 
Marion, Ohio 43302 

American Crafts (formerly Crafts Horizon) 
American Crafts Council 

P.O. Box 561 

Martinsville, NJ, 08836 > 



ArciecW Record 
P.O. Bok 

Highsfown,N.J. 08520 
t\ii Education 

National Art Education Association 
1916 Association Dr. 
Reston, Va, 22091 ' 



ktfom 

PA Box 980 v ' 
Farmington, N,Y: 11737 



:|i#7 



wm * 
150 E. 58th St. 
New'York, N.Y. 10021 



MMffi 



Subscription Service 
P.O. Box 989 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 11737 

National Art Education Association 
JL116 Association Dr. 
Re ston t Va, 22091 

Nemmik 

The Newsweek Btdg, 

Livingston, Ni 07039 

PtMo 

Subscription Service Bureau 

P.O. Box 2714 
Boulder, Coiorado 8U322 

School Ms 
50 Portland St. 
Worcester, Miss, 0160S ' 



Smithsonian Association 
P.O. Box 404 
Flushing, N.Y. 11478 

Tim 

Time-Life Bldg. 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 



This collection may include state, national and interna- 
tional documents representing important sources of 
information, 

The National Art Education Association 
1916 Association Dr.. ' 
Reston, Va. 
"Careers /W 

'Tte Emtek of a WfScWM hocm k 
Position Statement" 

The Georgia Department of Education 

Arts Education Unit 

1 158 Twin Towers last 

Atlanta, Ga. 30034 

"Arts if? MmMil'MmiV 



fi t i ft i i tit i » 

t t V t f » • i i t » » » 



or 



■ Georgia Department of iteflen booklets 



Mfi'Hf'Mij iil'iMffjiiiMH nrj -J j Hill 



The Georgia Council for Arts and Humanities 
Suite 210 

1627 Peachtree St.. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
"Georgia Af Bi/s Program" 

Union of Independent College of Art 

4340 Oak Street 

Kansas City, Mo. 641 1,1 

"Career ffesouces L/sf for Visual A/t/ste" 



Georgia DtparM si idueatlen reisyrse materials 




Visual Materials: Still Images 



Filmstrips, art reproductions and slides offer a broad 
scopi of content and organization, A visual arts pro- 
gram Is definitely enhanced by the flexibility and ac- 
cessibility of this madia, Fidelity of reproduction to 
original artwork, including sharp focus and accurate 
color, is essential in collections of posters and art 
;tions. 



Slides and filmstrips 

American Council on Education 
1705 Massachusetts Ave,, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20083 

American Library Color Slide Co. 
P.O. Box, 5810 
im 



Ameriosn Grafts Council, Research and Education 
.Department 
29 West 53rd St 
New York, H1 10019 



Art insmuie ot gnicago 

S. Michigan Ave, and E, Adams St. 

Chicago, 111.60603 

Audio Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind, 47401 

Bailey Film Associates 
11559 Santa Monica Blvd. 
LosAugetes f .CaliU0025.«=- 

Dr, Black Color Productions . 

1309 N, GeniSi Avenue 

Los Anoeies. Calif, 90046 , 

IMC 



Budek Films and Slides 
1023 Watirman Ave. 
East Providence, RJ. 02900 

Center for Humanities, Inc. 
2 Holland Ave, 
White Plains, 0.10603 

Colonial Films 
71 Walton St. 
Atlanta, Qa. 30303 

Educational Dimensions Corporation 
Box 488 

Great Neck, N.Y. 11022 

Educational Audio Visual, Inc. 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 

Grader Educational Corp, 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, N,Y 5 10022 

Hester and Associates 
11422 Harry Nines Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 75229 

Image Color Slides 
P.O. Box 811 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 
332 S, Michigan Ave,, 
Chicago, III 60604 

Life Filmstrips 
Time-Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
.New York, N.Y. 10020 

McGraw-Hill 

1121 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10038 ' 



National Gallery of Art 
Constitution Ave, and 6th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann 
2378 Soper Ave. 
Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 

Sandak, Inc. 
4 East 48th St. 
New York, N,Y. 10017 



Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Pkwy, 
Chicago, ill, 60614 

University Prints 
15 Brattle Si 
Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Mass, 02138 

Van Nostrand Reinhold Co, 
450 West 33 rd St. 



m 

Warren Sehloat Productions, inc. 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 

Grapte Festers and M Aeprodbetfrns 



harry Aprams 
110 E. 59th St. 



American Book Company 
450 West 33rd St. 



Art Education, Inc, 
Biauveit, N.Y. 

Metropolitan Musium of Art ! 
Fifth Avenue & 82nd St. 22 
NswYork. N.Y.1002B 



,6 



Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53rd Si, 
New York, N,Y, 1-019 

My Weekly Reader-Art QaUery 
Education Center 
Columbus. Ohio 43216 

National Art Education Association 
1916 Association Or, 

"RestoaVa, 22091 ' 

National Gallery of Art 
Constitution Ave. and 6th St, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

New York Graphic Society 
140 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 



572 Rfth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann 
2373 Soper Ave. 
Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 



BOilO 

ippirVelti) 
Kob mailt 
(wood) 



Thi 



Atlanta 




Shorewood Reproductions, Inc. 
Department 2 
724 Fifth Avenue 
New Yock, N.Y. 10019 ■ 

Skira Art Books 

Distributed by World Publishing Co. 
2231 West 110 Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 

University. Galleries 

Dept. SA 
520 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y, 10036 



University Prints 
15 Brattle St. 
Harvard Squire 
Cambridge, Mail, 02138 

Van Nostrand Riinhold Co. 
450 West 33rd St, 



"Crafts In Gtgrgli" 
touring exhibition 
GiorgliMlfSfthi 
AUs, Atlanta 



Stents 
"Crafts In 
toyrlni 
Georg 



ire P/irtif 
Storgla" 




Visual Materials: Moving 
Images 

Films 

Sound film (16mm or Super 8mm) and video art 
available commercially for purchase or rental. Collec- 
tions of these materials are available in some school 
systems and at the Georgia Department of Education 
Rim Library (16mm). 

=AC! Films Inc. 
16 West 46th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

American Crafts Council 
Risearch & Education Dept. 
29 West 53rd SI 
NiwYork, N.Y, 

Amsrican Federation of Arts 
41 East 65th St 
New York, N.Y, 10021 

Bailey Film Associates 
11559 Santa Monica Blvd, 
Los Angeles, Calf. 90025 

B,FA Educational Madia 
(Columbia Broadcasting System) ' 
221 1 Michigan 
Santa Monica, 

Brandon Films, Inc. 
,221 West 57ft 81 
NeWYork, N.Y. 10019 

Ctnter for Mast Communication of 
. Columbia.Univsrsity Press 
S62 Wilt 111 St, 
New York, N.Y. '10025 



Contemporary Films, Inc. - 


N IT, Bureau of Audio Visual Education 


330 West 42nd St, 


School of Education 


New York, N.Y, 10036 


Indiana University 


Contemporary Fllms/McGraw Hill 


Bloommgton, Ind. 47401 


Prinrpfnn RH 
riiuLgiyii ny. 


Pyramid Films 


Hpstown, NJ. 08520 




glljll IviUIHUd, ya!II, aU'fUD 


Encylopidii Britannica Films, Inc. 




425 N, Michigan Ave, 


Sterling Movies 


Chicago, III, 60811 


375 Park Avenue 


Hepteri Associates 


NowYnrt NY 1005? 
\Wa I Dm, \H.h \UUll 


11422 Harry Hines Blvd. 


Time-Life Films 


fislta? T&*w 

Uiiiis, (exas /MS 


43 West 1 6th St 


Intematlona! Film Bureau, Ins, 


New York, N,Y. 10011 


qq£ g. iviicniyan &V6\ 
Chicago, ill, 60604 


Univsrsal Education Visual Arts 

551 Pirif Ava Q 
44! ra!Kntg M g, 




nISW TOrKi ru* 1UULW 


Janus Films 




745 Fifth Avenue 


University of Southern California 


Maui Vftft M V Ifi/WJ 

nISW tOiK, IN, i. Wii 


Film Distribution Section 

i Iniusreifu Pspk 


McGraw-Hill Fiim§ 

IfivVUHf? 1 Mil ■ III 1 !d ; 


Uniyci5!ljf ram 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 


\u \ ftygnyg oi in@ Amsnc&s 




New York, N.Y. 10036 


WallCM QUIiysL rjUUUWLIUIIS, IMW* 




Pbsantvillp NY 1(K7fl 


Monument Film Corporation 




W West 25th St, 




it - M- i ii \t i Ann* 

New York, N.Y. 10001 




Museum of Modern Art 




11 Wist 53rd St. 




New York, N,Y|10019 




Museum Without Wills 
Universal City Studios, Inc. 




221 Park Avenue So. '■ 




New York, N.Y. 10003 




NBC Educational Enterprises 


1 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 




New York, N.Y, 10020 
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The Georgia Textbook List 



This publication includes I complete list of textbooks 
adopted by the Georgia Board of Ecucation. This list 
has been prtpared jor the use of superintendents, 
principals and teachers and his been arranged alpha* 
betically by oubllshers under the subject headings, 

In order that (hi instructional material used is basic 
text in schools be of the highest quality, the Georgia 
Board of Education, through the Georgia Department 
of Education, carries on a continuous review and study 
otalUaxtakspsentfd by publishers. The Georgia 
Board of Education appoints a committee to serve in an 
advisory capacity. The Textbook Advisory Committee 
consists of 17 professional educators and six lay 
members; two members an appointed from each 
congressional district and thru committee members 
•represent the state at large. The Textbook Advisory 
Commitee reviews all titles submitted and recommends 
to the Stale Board those titles found to be of high 
quality and desirable for use in the public schools of 
Georgia. Titles accepted and approved by the Slate 
Board are considered adopted for purchase with state 
textbook funds, 



Adoption Cycle 

Textbooks are adopted for a period of five years, Each 
year one or more subjects are considered for adoption, 
; During the school year, foilowlng the state adoption, 
each school system should make plans for adopting 
textbooks in that subject. During the fine arts adoption 
period, the Textbook Advisory Committee reviews and 
studies print and visual media submitted for the content 
area of visual arts. An example of the visual media 
represented is The Art Appreciation Print Program 

erJc 



published by Art Education, Inc. Jh$ Concept 0/ De- 
sign - Parf I tents by Davis Publications, Inc., 
represents books in the print materials category, 



Textbook allotments 

Each year a specific amo 
by the General Assem 

lintsffdui 



ey is appropriated 
struclional Materials 



and is allotted to each school system 

The following information concerning textbook adop- 
tion will assist a visual arts curriculum committee in 
developing 1 planning schedule of acquisition of mate- 
rials on the Georgia textbook 

• The next academic year for the Fine Ats Adoption, 
» The local school system textbook adoption policy, 

* The amount of funds allocated. 
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Community Resources 

"learn/no. is ml confined to fne classroom, , .Supe- 
rior Mrtn fiiay occyr in a yaifeh/ of settings, 
Wi on and off (to tcW camp 4s tfie sponsor 
and ciritalter of foi etotoii needs of youf/?, 
scftoo/s wl necessarily develop a bmdn Mmi- 
, tion of adooaf/on ta oommonfy is applied today, 
77h community is we// as ini scAoof affords splen- 
did opportunities to /earrf 

Statement by the National Asscciat on si Secondary School 

Community resources offer a range of programs and 
services for use in implementing a visual arts program. 
These human and cultural resources provide a link 
between the community and the schools, Community 
resources Include art institutions, museums, local arts 
councils, historical societies, libraries, private art schools, 
churches, business groups, parks and recreation de- 
partment! and artists, Cooperation between schools 
^nd^ihirJnstitutions. provides new ways of learning. 

To accomplish the goals of the art education program, 
both school and nonschool staff are essential in curric- 
ulum planning and development. To make students 
•aware that artists are individuals involved with every- 
day human concerns, and to involve them in the 
creative process, the identification of an artist or artists 
in the community is important, Within a school setting 
oral the artisfs studio, interviews with the artist can 
help the students to bewmi better acquainted with the 
creative process, whin artists git their ideas, how 
they go about making decisions. Artists working in a 
variety of styles and media live In all areas of Georgia 
and art a valuable community resource. The visual 
artist andthetsachircan pSinpreparitory and follow-up 
ictiviMlch'halp inteptl the visits into the unit 



Whether in a rural, surburban or urban area, communi- 
ties consist of many elements which have a part in 
creating a living-working environment Some of the 
elements are groups of people, houses, streets, stores, 
shrubs/ signals and signs. A unit designed to develop 
student awareness of the visual environment can in- 
volve study of artists, architecture, organizations and 
institutions which effect changes in a community, Re- 
search procedures may lead students to discover the 
visual records of their community (individual and family 
photographs, newspapers, portraits, film clips) and the 
values of the community as expressed In the visual 
arts, Senior citizens, government and business leaders 
may be liked to talk about the community's history 
and the political and social changes which have af- 
fected Its environment, The messages can be recorded 
on tape as an example of how people describe and 
interpret changes in the visual environment, Students 
can select aspects of the community as studio subjects, 

The possibilities for cooperation among the visual art 
teacher, the school and the larger community are 
extensive. The energy and time spent Is extremely 
beneficial in Mjibjihjn^a program JW jncrjaies 
student knowledge and appreciation of community, 
state and national art resources, 



Georgia Congress for Parents and Teachers 
114 laker Street NE 
Atlanta, Ga, 30308 

Georgia Museum of Art 
The University of Georgia 
Athens, Ga, 30802 

Telfair Museum 
Barnard Street 
Savannah, Ga, 31401 

Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
Film Library 

c/o Association Sterling Films 
5797 Peachiree Road 
Atlanta, Ga, 30340 



Museum Resources 

National Gsifery of Art 

^Extension Service - • - 

Washington, DC. 20565 

Ootof slide lectures wlfn recordings, Wmm ins, 
special puMcate and travel exfwMs. 



State and Community Resources 

The Georgia Council for the Arts and Humanities 
Suite 210 

1627 Peachtree Street, NE 
Atlanta, Ga, 30309 

The Department of Education 
High Museum of Art - 
1280 Peachtree Street, NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



Hirshhom Museum and Sculpture Garden 
Museum Shop 
> Smithsonian Institution' 
Washington, Mil 

Postcards ®i$0m®\ pubtoto and sides; 
eonptoVe caia/opi of k antra collection, 

Frier Gallery of Art 
Smithsonian institution 
Washington, 0,0,20660 

iddlejastern and Eastern art and Man art; 
sides and repmducf/ons .olco/iecf/on^ 

221$, .i« 
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Mussum of Contemporary Crafts 
29 West 53rd Street 
Kiew York, N.Y, 10019 

telrafed dialogs and sets of ides from snows. 

The Art Institute of Chicago 
Michigan At Adams 
Chicago, III, 60603 ^ 
sards arid mkmk^^ciom and sides, 




Notes 



David Rockefeller, Jr., Chairman, Coming to Oar Sens- 
es, The Arts, Education and Americans Panel, New 
Yflj- McGraw Hill, ^257, - 
ERIC 
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Chapter V • Evaluation 



Change and growth in art education occur, mostiapidly 
whan planners, teachers and students make it a habit 
to step back from their enterprise to see what is 
actually happening. Even the most carefully planned art 
program occasionally misses Its mark. Teachers and 
students sometimes lose direction or fail to see whit is 
being accomplished Jhe purpose of this section of the 
curriculum guide Is to encourage teachers to expand 
both the quality and range of their current evaluation 
practice. It will present criteria and evaluation alterna- 
tives. These include assessing written prograrj^plans, 
talking to students about work in process, leading 
group criticism sessions, constructing tests, grading 
and presenting a program's accomplishments to the 



This discussion will present only a brief outline of 
evaluation strategies for day-to-day classroom interac- 
tion, interested teachers should consult more detailed 
literature, recognizing that any major assessment of art 
programs will need to consider such factors as working 
facilities, funding, teacher preparation, and support of 
art by school officials and the community. 



Imhet's Program 
Oife ancf Lessons 



goals listed In this guide reflect the 
general concerns of most art teachers, then the range 
and depti of expectations are Indeed large. The first 
tifkfn evaluating a program is to select goals that art- 
appropriate to the teacher's skill, student abilities and 
interests and the learning environment, A check should 
than be made to see if the actual program Is planned 
to meeUhese needs For example, the teacher whose 
special skill is in two-dimensional areas .will need to 
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consider this in evaluating advanced courses, 

A second task Is to review the individual lessons to see 
if they help achieve selected goals and objectives. For 
example, the goal of developing discrimination and 
judnental skills would be difficult to reach without 
studying criteria for judging art and making compari- 
sons. Teaching art awareness would be very difficult if 
the teacher dees not plan to display examples of art 
from today's culture. ■ 

Identifying goals ahead of time can help make the 
purpose of lessons clearer to both teacher and student 
Consequently, behavioral objectives will be consid- 
ered. Developing objectives is probably the but exer- 
cise for helping a teacher think through a lesson to 
achieve a central focus. Granted, art teachers pride 
themselves on offering an experience that is different 
from academic subjects. Instead of "correct answers, 1 ' 
they encourage invention, personal statement and 
originality, However, even the most open-ended as- 
signment has a purpose, The students should be 
expected at the very least to be able to discuss the 
results of personal exploration, Such discussion can 
"teixpressedlrrbehavioraitbjeelvitrm:"" ~ 

Here an two examples of behavioral objectives. The 
first describes a highly structured lesson while In the 
second, the limitations and choices have been left up ' 
to the student, 

1, The student will cut silhouettes of chairs from dark 
piper and rearrange the chair shapes and the cut 
scrips of paper on a light piice of paper so that the 
chair motif is repeated in both the foreground and 
background areas, 

2. Selecting from a wide range of papers, students will 
cut, tear and arrange paper shapes in a collage, 
and discuss the w*i including comments on how 
unity of effect we* achieved, 



In the second objective, the student may or may not 
use negative areas ter repetition of shape and unity, 
But composition is still a focus and its recognition is 
expected from even the most creative student. As with 
the first objective, additional discoveries and solutions 
can and should be recognized and discussed, 



Student We 




Being aware of student attitudes and feelings helps the 
teacher evaluate how well the lesson Is proceeding 1 
and how much the student is learning. Simple observa- 
tion of noise led, number of students working, num- 
ber of questions asked, how long the project is taking, 
and similar factors, will tell the teacher quickly how 
Interested the students are and how the lesson might 
be changed, 

Asking direct questions will also yield important infor- 
mation. Typical questions may be kept on a form with 
the student's portfolio. 



--^/CompaffdWiretii^ 

this one more, about the same or less? . 

2. Is there another related problem that you would like 
to work on next or later? If so, describe it briefly, 

3. What extra, nonassigned work did you do? 

4. If you were asked to do something like this again, 
how would you change the assignment to help you 
learn more? 

Infofmal discussion helps the teacher to understand 
the student's viewpoint and to encourage evaluation by ■ 
the student. Harpe some strategies. * ,■ 

\ 1 . Point out Ws without opinions, Keep the situation 
nonjudgmWtal, "I see you used a different subject" 
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(from that discussed in class). "Is than something 
lhal interests you more?" 

2. Avoid the use of "why?" it implies negative judg- 
ment, "How?" or "Whit wire you thinking?" an 
better for keeping the situation nonjudgmental. 

3. Another way to get students to talk about feelings 
and ideas is to ask them a question before respond- 
ing to their question, or, to repeat what they say to 
you, For example, in answer to, "I can't do It," say, 
"You can't do it?" To the statement, "I can't make 
this work." reply, "What seems to be the problem?" 

4. To break down barriers, lit the student teach the 
teacher. Use such phrases as "Tell me about, . .(your 
sculpture, how .you got that effect, how you feel 
about using...)" or, "I don't know, but perhaps 
we could find out." 

5. To break down barriers and to reinforce behavior at 
the same time, praise student work of work habits 
often, but praise specifically. After time is spent 
discussing strengths, it is easier for some students 
to discuss problems freely, 

6. If possible, get the student to point out strengths of 
parts of the assignment that seem to be working 
and urge the student to get into the habit of working 
from strengths father than focusing on difficulties. 

7. Often the teacher's presence disrupts in Important 
train of thought. Before leaving a conference about 
student work it is a good idea to ask, "Is there 
anything wi haven't discussed?" 

8. End with a summary or a question for review. 
Students can forget what wpr. said earlier if the 
discussion has been long, bay something like, 
"What are you going to work on first?" or, "Now that 
wi'Vi looked It it, what are the main ideas you want 

d i in mind? rt v- 
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Helping Students 
Evaluate IMt KKortf 

To judge their own work and that of others, students 
need to talk and write about art in a fairly organized 
fashion. This requires practice in discriminating differ- 
ences of form and feeling, 

A detailed account of exercises and games that can be 
used to teach art appreciation and criticism skills will 
not be given here, One good source of exercises is The 
jops Ws/on by Hurwitz and Madeja. 1 This discussion 
will outline criteria that often come up in criticism of 
class work and suggest how the teacher might discuss 
the studio art of students. Here are some of the criteria 
that can be used as a focus for irtjfaent, derived 
largely from Monroo Beirdsley 

i Aesthetic, object-bound reasons such as unity, com- 
plexity or intensity of expression 

i Moral significance reasons such as providing insight 
that is uplifting or socially relevant 

• Novelty and originality reasons such as presenting 
an idea new to the creator or to the larger art 
community 

. Craftsmanship reasons such as complex handling of 
a difficult material 

• Economic reasons such is being done by a well- 
known artist x 

• Socio-cuitural reasons such as acceptance of the 
style by one's friends 

In discussions of criteria, students need to be cau- 
tioned about relying on preferences for realism, per- 
sonal tiste or the irrelevant. Here are studio-oriented 
criticism strategies which cm Wed by the teacher, 



1 . Ask students to write or discuss what Itej learned 
from the exercise. Encourage some tsfetalt the 
focus of the lesson. 

2. While work is in process, hive the shrink hold 
up their to-dimensional projects for ipk eval- 
uation by the teacher. Is it on the right track or 
does it otherwise exhibit desired behalf? 

3. Have a student stand back from his or her work 
and with a small group of students and theteacher 
analyze strengths In work so fan 

4. During a group critique the teacher candiscuss or 
Invite students to discuss the strength of each 
work displayed, reinforcing lesson concepfe when- 
ever possible, 

5. Have each student discuss his of her work in 
terms of specific concepts around whirl Ite les- 
son was based, 

6. The teacher can ask the class to pick itofltes^ 
In particular categories such as the "ratorigipir 

' idea" or the "best crafted." But coll #h ■. 
categories until all the works can be slnglid oyt for 
recognition. y 

7. If the class his spent a gnat deal of tliiseuss* 
Ing work as it was being made, i sinty bulletin ■ 
board display of all the work headed ii key ■ 
concept from the lesson may b^rllint re- 
view, 

8. To exaggerate qualities and moods Dried in 
works, add drama or poetry as the majorcriticism 
'exercise, This works especially well withpuppets, 
masks and three-dimensional work h general. . 
Hive students maks up stories about Is origins ^ 
of their creifufis, using personificatiori and anal- 
ogy with abstract works. Use mood mis, spot- 

' lights a'slowiyj-tping sculpture Dlatform and 



other effects to mike the occasion special. 

9, Exchange projects between two classes doing the 
same problem f il becomes apparent that 
stoftefe are Mtant to talk about their friend's 

I * ^Havi class members criticize each other's work in 
writing, Insisting that they Include positive as well 
as negative comment. Be sure the students He 
the criticism of their work and perhaps hive a 

chance to respond, 

i 

Men tesment 

Many teachers feel that tests are somehow out of place 
in id© creative environment of the art classroom. Art is 
generally viewed, perhaps correctly, as a subject less 
aca rateiy evaluated by tests requiring pre-established 
answers. Nevertheless, there are benefits in testing, 
the rnsst important being objectivity and efficiency in 
m^Horing student understanding of key concepts. On 
a pragmatic note, for teachsrs who find themselves in i 
sefiN}! when art study has been viewed by students 
arid counselors alike as a frivolous "play" subject, the 
use of tests, a familiar Win academic subjects, can 
feud credibility to the art program, 

Hiffe are some general principles for test construction 
folioipved by a brief description, -wilt) examples, of 
several standard list question forms, Throughout this 
sestan the teacher should keep In mind that teste do 
not always hive to be dreaded tasks for the students. 
As games or parts of learning packages, tests can be 
taken when students are ready, and can be taken 
repeatsdly until material Is mastered, They can bt 
usid as interim review exercises with scores not 
RUttid, or used only to Jut individual progress. 



Ginira! Principles in Test 
Construction 

1 . The various items comprising a tut should spin 
several cognitive levels and fenot ask for recall of 
facts only, These levels, a§ described by Bloom and 
others in the Tamj^iU^c^on^ Objectives: 

knowledge (citing !?!); 

comprehension (explaining arid summarizing); 
application (using material); 

analysis (discussing Ihe eienternts, the parts of the 
whole): 

synthesis (using several lilrrfents or learned con- 
cepts together); 

evaluation (judging itj giving f&iasons), 

I To differentiate iiig the $cE:hi§venint levels of 
students, Include fill v$r# difficult questions 
and, in general, ajmto have i wvidi spread in scores 
through use of quislions of yatrying difficulty. 

3. Arrange items in first difficulty, beginning with 
^jso^drmiiirt^ 

4. Avoid time lists Upim slow workers, 

5. Keep the reading M low and i use drawings, highly 
structured studio irie§, pI»hotographs and art 
reproductions whtriver pos&ble. Test art knowl- 

'• edge, not reading ibitjty, 

6. To help in turning up weaknesses in tests before 
they are given, li lo aid in consistent grading, 
■ figure out expectiwiri iwd points allotted per 
question prior to administering. ^ 




Types of Tests 

1, Short answer tests require students to supply in- 
formation only, Easy to make out, this type of test is 
often time-consuming to scon. Common directions 
used with this format are list, define, classify or label 
parts. Fill-in-ine-blank questions attract debate and 
are best offered in multiple choice tests discussed 
below. 

Examples 

• For each of the displayed art works, list the medium 
or media used, 

« In the blinks below, label the type of camera drawn 
and the parts indicated, 

• We have recently explored five techniques in draw- 
ing, With a pencil or pen draw the displayed si. life 
in the squares below, using only the technique listed 
at the bottom of each square, 

2, Multiple choice tests, if carefully constructed, can 
assess a wide range of cognitive levels, They 
require time for construction, but are quickly grided 
with a scoring key. Questions or Incomplete state- 
menfs are followed by at least four options,"all but 
one of which are Incorrect. Options should be 
grammatically consistent with the stem question or 
statement. Underline negative words In the stem, 
They tend to be confusing and easily overlooked, 

Examples 

• Complementary colors ire those which (definitions 
listed) 

• If water is added to plaster after it begins to get hart, 
(effects listed) 

( What is an essential difference between i print and 

a paining? (differences listed) 
i All except one of the displayed paintings use shape 

repetition. Which one is the exception? (Examples 



of the general principle are displayed.) 

3, A matching test is used to measure memorized 
facts. More quickly graded thin i short inswertiit, 
it offers numbered items in a let column to be 
matched with the most appropriate lettered item 
listed in a right column. Usually more options than 
apply are listed in the second column. To avoid 
hiving several small multiple choice tests within 
your single matching format, use homogeneous 
content, e.g. all artist names, ill tools, 

Examples 

, On the bulletin board are five labeled paintings. List 
them In chronological order, earliest to most recent 

# Below ire listed five stages of development of i 
ceramic piece, Place a number beside each to 
indicate the order in which the stages occur, 

4, True-false tests may be helpful ,in evaluating cate- 
gory discrimination abilities, Avoid using giveaway 
words such is' always and never. For clarity, in- 
clude only one Idea per Item, and avoid use of 
double negatives. 

Examples 

i Chick the sentences below which statepnc/p/es of 
good design and mark the others with an X. 

• Mark with a T those color mixing statements listed 
below which are true, md an F those which art not 
correct. 

5, Essay tests require students to use their own terms 
and an good for evaluating higher-order thinking,; 
Try to sit limitations or bounds for the answer by 
using such statements as "from the standpoint of 
, ,", "according to class discussions^ „" or "In- 
elude at least four{riasons, differences)," Common 
answers called for are to describe, to suggest new 
uses for, . „ to contrast, explain, discuss, develop,. 
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aluate. To aid reliability and fair- 
grade one item at a time across 
and have students sign tests in- 
with a number instead of a name. 



ir next door neighbor says she 
;h of the work of Picasso because 
Vrite your response to her, com- 
er "realism" and what you know 
t. 

best ceramic sculpture is better 
t/ing at least two different reasons 
ith specific examples from the 



f 

ministrative purposes, grades cer- 
achievement for the official record, 
jo often they provide a primary 
nts who work hard but may harm 
iers. Whenever the system allows 
Id opt for a written rather than a 
mat, 

st assign grades can use all of the 
i systems by simply assigning a 
ids to responses. Here are some 
s could be done, 

checked against the behavioral 
lesson and given an A for going 
ves, a 8 for meeting all objectives, 
»ting at least one objective, and so 



• During a critique, students can be given grades 
similar to those above for being able to discuss their 
work In terms of key concepts. 

• A teacher can use a student's analysis of what has 
been learned. This helps in assigning a grade that 
goes beyond the finished studio product to include 
knowledge gained, progress and effort. 

Universally disliked by both teachers and students, the 
grading process can be made less unpleasant and 
perhaps more educational by use of the following 
Strategies. 

• Make the criteria for grades very clear. 

• Accompany any grade, especially on studio art 
work, with a written evaluation of strengths and 
weaknesses. 

• To help focus ori the content instead of on grades, 
use nontraditional number systems. For example, 
rate work on 12-point scale broken down into three- 
point categories like craftsmanship, complexity and 
unity of design, risks and experiments conducted, 
and use of the issues of that particular lesson. 

Reporting on the 
Program to School 
and Community 

Outside perception of an art program by students, the 
principal and. the community can result in its flowering 
or Its demise. Indifferent students will not sign up for 
art, the school counselor and other teachers may view 
art as a less challenging nonacademic subject. 



On the positive is, the superintendent of school, 
impressed by the quality of work displayed out in the 
community and by parental involvement, may find 
money to support a needed sec^ nd art teacher. 

Positive perception of a school's art progranm must be 
cultivated by the teacher at every turn. TlMs public 
relations oriented assessment can take maixiy forms, 
Here are a few, 

• Display student art work throughout the school, 

• Volunteer to give talks on the value of art in educa- 
tion. In preparation tor this, save the mwk of stu- 
dents who made striking progress over s year or 
quarter and show it as part of the talk, 

• Send home wi all art students a quarter ly news- 
letter telling of tie program's activities, 

• Offer short classes and workshops for parents, 

teachers and local clubs. 

• Stage special events (openings, demorastrations, 
visiting artists, field trips). 

Evaluation procedures can be used to put teachers 
and administrators in touch with program goals, con- 
tent, quality of Instruction, student progress aand-sch.oo.L___ 
environment. 

Notes 

1, A! Hurwlti and Stanley Madeja, Joyous VMsion, En- 
glewood Cliffs, U: Prentice-Hall, 1977, 

2, Monroe Beardiliy, Aesthetics: Problems in tha 
Philosophy of Cffcm. New York; HarcoLart, Brace 
and -World, 1M 

3, Benjamin Bloom and Others, Taxonomy c^f Educa- 
tional Objectiy®: Cognitive Domain, Lo^ngmans, 
Grain, 1956, ''0 
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Chapter VI • Administering the Visual Arts Program 



Whenever a meaningful, vital art program is found, a 
close look will reveal a well-informed, supportive school 
administration along with an enthusiastic, well-trained 
teacher who is sensitive to the aesthetic and expres- 
sive needs of the students, This Is augmented by an , 
instructional program based on established objectives 
and a curriculum guide adopted by the local school 
system, Next in importance to a qualified staff and 
curriculum are provisions for scheduling and financing 
of art instruction. 

Development and adoption of art programs ire the 
responsibilities of county superintendents and school 
boards. However, the administration of art programs 
involves many professionals. Visual arts teachers, 
classroom teachers, media specialists, principals and 
central system instructional staff and administrators 
should be involved in developing and implementing art 
curricula. 

A curriculum guide identifies goals, content and ap- 
proaches in art study. Based on (he courses, decisions 
concerning staff, physical facilities and schedules of 
classes can be activated. The diversity of curriculum 
design and instructional unit format^ reinforces the 
statement that decisions for administering the art pro- 
gram are largely based on the needs of individual 
-system and-sdioolsr= — — 

i 

Information on administering the visual arts program is 
• not a set of exact requirements or regulations, but 
rather a basis for developing adequate facilities and 
•efficient management practices that assure a qualita- 
tive program in art, 

Staff jug 

k iiaehjrs and teachers in the elementary grades 
hr ,k 5 fi? haiy responsibility for implementing the art 



programs, An important factor in the teaching of the 
visual arts is an intelligent, sensitive and creative 
teacher with aesthetic convictions. Frank Waehowiak 
and. Theodore Ramsey in Empbms M 1 state that 
every good art teacher combines the qualities of com- 
petency and dedication, . 

"k a competed instructor he nas developed as 
broad a background as possible in the Ws/or/ and 
tan; of art and can clarify for studies me relation- 
ships faefwign the contemporary and trad/to/ 
/ormi inm'l cultural heritage; he a/so perform! in 
some area of arts and crafts to aeWeve personal 
aesthek satisfaction; he understands the basic 
problem and techniques of the craa'/ve processes 
lie tmohes; he knows how to organize materials, 
tools, space, and time schedules to produce the 
best possible working conditions in the classroom: 
he is mm of the new and important Mings in 
chid psychology and mental fteraay; and he bases 
the art program on the present needs and future 
demands of his students." 

Elementary Classroom 
Teacher 

The etementey dassitomleeuiiiii is critical in leinfoit? ~ 
ing positive attitudes toward art and knowledge of art, 
In a self-contained elementary classroom where in- 
struction Is the responsibility of each teacher, consulta- 
tion will art resource personnel, access to resource 
materials and staff development are essential. Some- 
one qualified in art education should be responsible for 
coordinating the elementary art program. The class- 
room teacher often needs assistance in planning and 
teaching art lessons. In an elementary program where 
art is taught by the ciassroom teacher and an art 
specialist, it is the responsibility^ both to plan instruc- 
tion combining related concepts and skills into units, 



This approach to planning instruction places aft within 
the school's curriculum core, not out on the periphery. 

Visual Arts Teachers/ 
Specialists 

In elementary, middle, and secondary 'schools art 
, teachers/specialists are necessary for teaching the 
total discipline of art instead of merely a project-and= 
process curriculum. Teaching art through a vanity of 
media activities limits understanding, Perceptual aware- 
ness, art criticism and art history should also be taught. 
In achieving goals and objectives, an art teacher has 
the responsibility to make the program appeal to a 
broad range of students through suitable content and 
teaching strategies, 

Visual arts teachers specialists are professionally pre- 

- pared for teaching the content of art education (art 
history, art criticism, studio skills). Their knowledge of 
curriculum design, teaching-strategies, classroom man- 
agement techniques and instructional resources en- 
ables them to design and teach a program to achieve 
the broader goals now defined on national, state and 

. ^osa! -ievels,- The art-teachif/speclalis! can be the 
| primary catalyst for development of a well-planned, 
j stimu' Jng school visual arts program reaching beyond 
1 the v.alls of a classroom to affect the total visual 
environment of the school and to involve other school 

- "staff and students, 

*, 1 The responsibilities of a; visual arts tiachlr/spicialiit 
: may include . / 

; ; • • / 

: : i teaching, planning, revising and interpreting i / a§ 5 
quentiai art curriculum to assure a quality program 
from grade to grade, school to school and from year 

[ to year; ' ' yt* • • , 



• working from a flexible schedule which allows time 
for planning the instructional needs of the school art 
program with other teachers/ and principals and 
central curriculum personnel, 

• planning with other members of the school staff 
realistic budgets for art instruction resources and 
assisting in the selection of safe, appropriate, and 
quality materials and equipment; 

• consulting with principals and teachers to schedule 
times for working on special projects within I school; 
being available to Interpret the goals and discuss the 
accomplishments of the art programs to local groups 
such as the PTA, 

in order to fulfill responsibilities, a visual arts teacher 
should be knowledgeable in six areas, 

Professional Growth 

Demonstrate a professional commitment to the Impor- 
tance, growth and continuing role of art in the instruc- 
tional program of elementary, middle and secondary 
schools. 

Demonstrate a knowledge of and commitment to art 
related professional associations and organizations, 

identify and utilize professional resources Sjich as 
publications, agencies, museums, gaileries and human 
resources. 

Art Education Foundation Areas 

Demonstrate a knowledge of historic developments ol 
art education. 

Demonstrate knowledge of relevance of art in society 
mnd its culturai implications. 

Demonstrate knowledge of current psychologies of 
y—i «t afl£ j is implications for learner growth and 
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development, 

Demonstrate knowledge of the relationship of the 
visual arts to other disciplines of study, 

. Demonstrate knowledge of assessment procedures for 
evaluating visual art competencies. 

Demonstrate knowledge of research in art education, 

Demonstrate knowledge of nature and alms (philosophy) 
of the visual arts, 

Art Criticism and Art History Areas - 

.Demonstrate knowledge and application of art criticism 
approaches, 

Demonstrate knowledge of the developments of past 
and contemporary world art forms. 

. a, Demonstrate the ability to distinguish between and 
among styles of art of different cultures and times, 

b, Demonstrate the ability to identify major artists and 
their works of art, 

c. Demonstrate the ability to distinguish between and 
among the functions of art in different cultures and 
times, 

.... ^ 

Producing Art Arias 

Demonstrate basic concepts and skills in the produc- 
tion of two-and-three dimensional art, 

Demonstrate basic concepts in the visual arts including 
content from the following two-and-three dimensional 
areas, 

• drawing 
§ sculpture 

• design 

• ceramics 



i printmaking 

• commercial art lie. advertising design, fashion 
graphics, illustration, product and package de- 
sign, typography) 

• painting * 
» fibers (stitehery, weaving, surface design) 

• cinematography (animation, film, video) 

• jewelry design (metals) 

• photography 

i environmental design (community planning, interior 
t design, architecture) 

• computer art 

Demonstrate the ability to select and apply appropriate 
tools and media presses for producing art forms, 

, Demonstrate the ability to transform an idea from the 
conceptual stage to an art form. 

Demonstrate the concepts and skills In at least one 
area of specialization. 

Methodology Areas 

Identify and devils^progrim and instructional goals 
for visual arts. 

Seleciidiveiop a K-1 2 visual aits continuum emphasiz- 
ing the scope and sequence of learning experiencis, 

Construct and sequence related short range objectives 
for art experiences, 

Construct or assemble assessment instruments to 
measure student performance in art, 

Demonstrate the ability to plan art learning experi- 
ences in relation to objectives and needs of students, 

a! Select/develop and sequence 'related learning ax?, 
' periences in art (criticism, history or production) that 
ire appropriate for a given set of instructional 
objectives md student learning needs. 

$r "i, , 



b, Select and prepare Instructional materials for identi- 
fied instructional objectives and student learning 

■ needs, 

c, identify skills which assist students in developing 
and justifying their own art values, attitudes and 
beliefs, 

d, Recognize and encourage students in developing 
creative approaches to problem solving in art criti- 
cism and production, 

e, Develop learning experiences which emphasize the 
relationship of aft and other subjects, 

f, Develop visual art experiences for students with 
physical and psychological difficulties, 

g, Develop visual art experiences for students identi- 
fied as gifted and talented. 

Demonstrate the ability to counsel students concerning 
potential art and vocational careers,. 

i 

Demonstrate the ability to plan and design a functional 
art facility based upon identified program needs, 

Identify and develop a system of keeping records of art 
classes and Individual students progress. 

Generic Based Art Areas 

Demonstrate the- ability to communicate information 
about art orally, coherently and logically, 

Demonstrate the ability to listen to, comprehend and 
interpret art information, 

Demonstrate the ability to write about art in a logical, 
■' easily understood style with appropriate grammar and 
sentence structure. 

Demonstrate the ability to organize and present art 
\ learning experiences. 



Demonstrate the ability to deal effectively with class- 
room management, 

System Visual Arts 
Personnel 

According to the school system's philosophy, instruc- 
tional program and physical needs, different staffing 
patterns have emerged to provide personnel for con- 
sultation with and supervision of art teachers/specialists 
and classroom teachers, For school systems with 10 
or more schools, coordination of the art education 
program by an art director, supervisor or coordinator 
provides continuity in planning, development and im- 
plementation of a program, The visual arts coordinator, 
working with other Instructional supervisors, principals, 
art teachers/specialists and classroom teachers, pro- 
vides the system art personnel with the perspective 
needed to build, maintain, expand and coordinate art 
programs for the elementary, middle and secondary 
schools, The responsibilities of an art coordinator may 
Include 

• developing curriculum; 

t coordinating and administering eurrlculunn; 

• selecting and procuring supplies, materials and 
equipment; 

• selecting and assigning personnel; 

• evaluating programs; 

• improving classroom instruction; 

• providing leadership for desirable change, 

Some school systems provide art resource teachers/ , 
specialists who work with more, than one elementary 
school and assist the classroom teacher in infusing art 
into other academic subjects. The responsibilities of 
the art resource teacher may Include , 5 
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» providing leadership in planning, revising and Inter- 
preting a sequential art curriculum to assure a 
quality program from grade to grade, school to 
school and bn year to year; 

„ • working from a flexible schedule which allows time 
for plinning with principals and curriculum person- 
nel for the needs of individual schools, Including 
in-service courses and workshops for particular schools 
or for particular grade levels from several schools; 

♦'being available to individual teachers to schedule 
times to assist in the preparation and introduction of 
the content of art as relative to the study of other 
academic subjects. 

• assisting principals and teachers in planning realistic 
budgets and in the selection of safe, appropriate and 
quality art instructional materials and equipment; 

i. being available to principals and teachers to sched- 
ule times for working with special projects. within a 
school; being available to local educational and civic 
groups to interpret the goals and discuss the ac- 
complishments of the art programs. ■ 

Two important factors to consider are the number of 
elementary schools assigned to each art resource 
teacher and the ability of thi art resource teacher to 
cooperate with the elementary staff; The number of 
assigned/schoois should be proportionate to the num- 
ber of teachers served, Regular and frequent interac- 
tion between the art resource teacher and classroom 

. tefchirs is necessary to integrate art instruction into 
the elementary curriculum, The Interaction develops 
into, a cooperative relationship when goals and ohjec- 

;. lives for the program have evolved from mature plan- 

■ ning. An art resource teacher/specialist responsive to 
ilfmintaiy teachers' needs and the needs of the 

= students can assist in promoting a positive attitude 
toward the study of art and its importance in the 




education of every elementary student. To assure the 
interaction, all teachers and staff responsible for art 
instruction should be In the plinning, implementation, 
and evaluation pithe art curriculum, 

In order to full the responsibilities of in art coordina- 
tor and in art resource teacher, an art education 
professional should be knowledgeable and proficient in 
the six areas designated for the visual arts teacher in 
addition to the management and organizational skills. 



Sc/)eduWng 

Time allotments for teaching and planning should 
ensure that instruction In art is provided for every early 
childhood student and for the middle md secondary 
student electing art, To achieve instructional and per- 
formance objectives, the schedule should support ef- 
fective art Instruction which calls for regular and se- 
quential lessons. Flexible scheduling should allow for 
lessons with expanding content and the use of various 
teaching strategies. The requirements for time and 
space will differ according to the gride level and nature 
of the activities. The visual arts teacher, principal and 
other staff members should determine the most effec- 
tive use of time and space to achieve the goals and 
objectives set for early childhood, middle and second- 
ary school art programs. 

Art centers In the kindergarten program are designed 
to allow students access to art experiences at different 
Intervals of time. Flexible scheduling should provide art 
experiences for either individual students or for groups. 

In grades one through four, 40 minutes of visual arts 
instruction per week is .1 recommended minimum, 



However, continuous visual arts instruction is very 
effective when Included in the total curriculum on a 
more regular basis. For example, learning a visual 
language often supports the learning of another lan- 
guage (verbal), Each language should be taught in 
combination with the other, 

Actual student work is only one component of the tasks 
In a typical elementary art lesson, Most of the time is 
used for management of materials and equipment, 
organization of the class for the lesson, clean-up and 
travel, It Is recommended that art lessons be sched- 
uled in larger blocks of time rather than in two short 
lessons per week, Classes, small groups and individu- 
als may engage in the art activities when there is 
special need, interest or opportunity, 

The middle grides (5-8) and secondary (9-12) visual 
art programs are elective courses with instruction by a 
certified art teacher/specialist, At both instructional 
levels extended periods of time ranging from 50 to 60 
minutes are recommended, Art classes should meat as 
often and as regularly as other subjects, The middle 
grides art program can be effectively presented to 
students on an elective basis at intervals during fhl 
school year, This allows a student to participate in 
several types of visual arts experience, If related arte 
are included In the electives, a visual art student also 
has the opportunity to study humanities or to sing as a 
member of the chorus, Previously the middle school 
student his been required to take certain courses and 
Ms not hid the opportunity to explore, At the second- 
ary level visual art courses are scheduled on a quarter, 
semester or full-year basis earning five quarter hours 
credit, Vi Carnegie Unit for a semester or one Carnegie 
Unit for a full-year, 

Field trips and other community-based learning ixpf 
riences should be timed and scheduled is an integral 
part of the curriculum, ' . .... 

M 



financing 

Physical facilities, equipment, and materials should be 
available in sufficient quantity and quality to enable the 
art staff to Implement a comprehensive art program. 
Provision of instructional supplies is the responsibility 
of school administrators, 

The budgetary needs of schools will vary according to 
the type of instruction and the type of resources 
required, An assessment of existng resources and aft 
program development needs will determine the level of 
funds necessary, 

Financial support of art programs should provide the 
following. 

1. Instructional resources and supply budget with pro* 
visions to provide experiences in both the studio 
production activities as, well as art' history and 
criticism activities. 

a. Materials, tools and equipment should be provided 
for experiences In 

environmental design (community planning, interior 
design, architecture) 

i commercial design (fashion design, advertising de- 
sign) 

• photography 
i film-making 
i printmaking 
i drawing 

i painting 

• sculpture 
(Ceramics 

• jewelry design 

• fibers. 

(This publication suggests simple experiences in each 
§raa named. As more advanced and technical expert- 



ences are planned, the needs become more special- 
ized,) 

b. Materials should be available to provide activities in 
art history, art appreciation and criticism. 



■ graphics: posters and art reproductions 
i sculpture reproductions 

• opaque, overhead, filmstrip and slide projectors 

• black-out curtains 

• television programs 



• books, newspapers and periodicals 

• fflrrJrips, slides 



films 



2. Specifications to Insure quality control of materials, 
supplies and equipment should be developed. 




Pluming tk 
Facilities 

Adequate, functional facilities are necessary in provid- 
ing a good art program in schools. Location, spice, 
safety and special needs of the facility ire determined 
through careful planning by the system and school staff 
and the architect. Art rooms should be designeUlo 
facilitate activities In studio production IS well as 
activities in art history and criticism, 

Space 

The following suggestions for space allowance are 
included In the Georgia Department of Education pub- 
lication, k Guide for flfawig and CmMm of 
Setool teles in Georgia. 

• Space must be provided in the art department for 
groups of students to work independently in the 
areas of drawing and painting, textiles, printmaking, 
ceramics, jewelry, sculpture and photography, 

• The art department should accommodate about 25 

• students. 

• Adequate space for students to move from one 
supply area to another in order to get tools and 
materials should be provided. 

« it is re commended that approximately 1,600 square 
feet of floor space be made available In order for 
students to work with large materials and in large 
and small groups with a variety of materials, tools, 
and equipment. 

An art room in an elementary school should have i 
space allotment based on 45 squire feet per 25 
■nufagt w 1-125 squire feet, The secondary art room 
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should hive a minimum of 400 square feet for storage 
in addition to a minimum of 1.600 square feet recom- 
mended or 2,000 square feet overall. 

Location 

In locating the art facility, planners should tike into 
consideration the movement of equipment, supplies, 
and exhibitions;.noiseJaciors..both inside and outside 
the art room; the need to cooperate with other depart- 
ments: and lighting, 

The multi-purpoil art room should be boated on the 
ground floor with a direct entrance from the out-of- 
doors. There should be easy access to a loading- 
unloading area for automobiles or trucks which trans- 
port heavy equipment and exhibitions. It should be 
convenient to parking areas If the room is to be used 
for community classes. The outside entrance should 
be convenient as work areas for projects which require 
excessive dust, noise or fumes, 

Safety 

It is the responsibility of the architect to plan for student 
and teacher safety, to avoid exposure to fire hazards or 
to the breathing of hazardous gases and fumes. 

Excellent ventilation is essential. Special exhaust booths 
should be provided for spray areas, over acid baths 
and printing equipment and in dark rooms, Additional 
exhaust fans should be located to remove ail hazard- 
ous fumes that may accumulate in the art room (fumes 
are not localized whin many students are using oil 
paints), 

Kilns for firing clay should have proper ventilation md 
be located in a separate room or in the instructional 
area, Since the kiln requires high voltage service, its 



location and wlrng must be consistent with the fife 
codes, A master switch Is an additional safety feature. 

Fire extinguishers should be In planned readily acces- 
sible spices. All combustible or corrosive materials 
should be stored in safety containers in a fireproof 
cabinet. 

Special Needs 

Large, sturdy rt fafe/es, specially designed for art 
room use, should be provided in sufficient quantity to 
accommodate the largest class using the room, 

The tables should be extra wide to accommodate large 
pieces of paper, clay and other manipulative materials, 
They should have solid edges to which vises can be 
attached [typical lunchroom and library tables are not 
suitable), Light wip, sturdy stools or cttt should 
be available to students, 

Acoustics should be of prime consideration in plan- 
ning the art room. Materials which absorb sound 
should be used wherever practical 

Clean-up facilities should include a minimum of two 
sinks, Sinks shold be located in different parts of the 
room for easy access, They should have several hot 
and cold mixing faucets, and large, easy to. clean 
sediment traps, Sinks should be stain-proof and sur- 
rounded by water-resistant materials. At least one of 
the sinks should be deep enough for filling buckets with 
water and for soaking large pieces of fabric, 

Floors should be easily cleaned and skid-resistant, 
The floor should be resistant to all materials which are 
used In the art room, 

Lighting should be carefully planned for control and 
intensity. Natural lighting requires I northern exposure 
or skylights, All natural lights must have some method 



Of glare and blackout control. Provisions for blackout 
curtains, blinds or louvers are required for audiovisual 
projectors. 

Artificial lighting should be adequate for overall 
illumination. Special lighting, such as spot or track 
lighting, is desirable in anas where mode's, set-ups 
and displays are be used. 

Electrical outlets should be distributed throughout the 
art room in order to avoid the use of extension cords, 
Outlets of "1 10 and 220 voltage will be needed for kilns 
and other specialized equipment. The location of out- 
lets should be planned to reduce hazards and to avoid 
interference with activities and display areas, 

Storage 

Careful planning of storage is one of the most impor- 
tant considerations in providing for the needs of an art 
room. Care and organization of tools and equipment Is 
an Important part of the learning that is to take place In 
any art lesson. Well-ordered storage space permits the 
student to know where tools and art work are kept, 
enoourages the correct use and care of supplies and 
equipment, guarantees their accessibility and facili- 
tates keeping track of tools and equipment. Six types of 
storage are required for the visual arts proeram, 

Bulk Storage of General Supplies 

A storage room should be provided for bulk storage, 
This room should be used primarily for storage of 
reserve supplies of materials, special equipment not In 
daily use, audiovisual aides and media, and the stor- 
age of some three-dimensional projects, A minimum of 
250 square feet is' recommended for this room. The 
storage room should be adjacent to and connected 
with the art classroom and equipped with adjustable 
shelving of different dimensions, Narrow, vertical shelv- 
ing and wide, low, horizontal shelving is desirable to 
accommodate the different types of paper storage. 



Bins for storing large rolls of paper and wood should be 
provided, Space within the storage room is needed as 
a station for a utility cart used in moving supplies to the 
classroom. 

Limited Classroom Storage for Supplies Used Daily 

A number of smail storage units within the instructional 
space can be used for storage of materials and equip- 
ment needed often in the classroom (e.g., scissors, 
glue, rulers, brushes), 

Storage should include open and closed adjustable 
shelving of base and wall types, drawers, shallow 
horizontal shelving and narrow vertical shelving, 

Base cabinets should have flush handles and hinged 
doors, They should also have overhangs and toe- 
spaces, Their top and front surfaces should be of easily 
cleaned, durable materials, Exposed, exterior corners 
should be rounded, Metal cabinets should be avoided 
with the exception of one for flammable supplies, 

Heavy-dufy tettiwm should be used on all cabinets In 
the art room. ■ 

Papv storage in the classroom should include provi- 
sion for various types and sizes, For sheets of paper 
and for poster board, low-height horizontal and narrow- 
width vertical storage ire necessary. Sliding, tray-like 
shallow drawers in under-counter spaces are useful for 
paper as both weight and bulk can be a problem if It 
must be in large stacks, This type of storage should be 
designed with the inside, measurement at leas! one 
Inch in excess of the paper size, Storage units should 
comply with standard paper sizes. It is very convenient 
if the paper storage area is equipped with a 30-inch 
paper cutter on the top, There should be room for a 
large waste basket near the paper cutter, For rolls of 
paper, i dispenser should be suppled, it may be fitted 
onto wall brackets or be portable, Standard size rolls of 
paper art 30 Inches wide. 



Toots and Equipment \ 

Tools and equipment should be located near the area 
where they will be used, Storage should be closed and 
lockable In most cases, Cabinets with inside wail 
panels of perforated hardboard or plywood with hang- 
ing devices are useful, as are portable tool panels, ; 
Such panels may have the tool silhouette painted on 
them with similar, identifying colors on both tools and 
boards, Special cabinets, similar to drawing board 
racks, may be constructed for storing portable panels 
when not in use. Drawers or small tray compartments, 
both lockable, are necessary for storing expensive and 
delicate equipment such as jewelry and leather tools 
.and drafting instruments, 

Project Storage 

Adequate storage is needed for work-in-progress. Many 
projects are wet when in process or after completion 
and need special provisions for storage, The shelves 
should be well ventilated for quick drying in order to' 
prevent warping, rusting, molding, spontaneous com- 
bustion or explosion, - 

Vertical racks provide the storage needed for drying 
watercoiors, mounted paintings and drawing boards. 
The racks may be located on the tops of shelving or 
cabinets, 

Storage of Reference Materials 

Adjustable, open and accessible shelves should be 
provided for books and periodicals. A legal or chart- 
size fife cabinet may be used for filing small repradufions, 
A blueprint cabinet protects large reproductions and 
makes them easily accessible, Dust-proof storage in a 
cool dry place is needed for slides and filmstrips. 

Storage of Student!' Personal Items 

The instructional space should have storage for stu- 
dents to leave personal items while they are working, 
Otherwise, work tables becomi cluttered arid unsafe, 



Display Areas 



Display areas should be provided within the art room 
and in other areas of the building. The art room should 
have adequate wall space to which hvo-d mensicnal 
work can be easily ticked or pinned.. It is desirable to 
incorporate soli acoustically absorbent materials for 
the display surface, Such covering should be from floor 
or counttrtop to ceiling so that all possible space may 
be utilized, 

ClWnef display space should be provided for exhibits 
within and without the art room. Some locked, glass 
display cases with adjustable shelving for three- 
dimensional work should be provided in othe public 
areas of the school building, Display units should be 
Illuminated with concealed lighting. 

A gallery space is very desirable In school. It can be 
used for showing the work of students, teachers, 
professional artists and traveling cultural exhibitions. 
The gallery should be located in an area accessible to 
She public, l! should be planned with simple, attractive 
furnishings and proper lighting. 



Office Space 



An office and conference space for the teacher Is 
desirable, Such an area can be used for parent 4 
teacher and student-teacher ccnferences. storing re- 
cords and files, grading student work, matting work for 
exhibitions, and storing visual aides. The office space' 
should provide some view of the classroom for super- 
visory purposes. . 



Special Space 
Considerations 



Photography 

For middle and secondary schools, there should be a 
photography darkroom to be used by students of the 
visual arts program as well as others, 



The daktoofn should have a tfoi/WstffW-fig/tf door. 
The room should be divided Into two sections, one for 
use with enlergers, the other for loading, unloading and 
processing film, 

Safelps should have permanent electrical connec- 
tions. There should be one safelighi for every 60 
square feet of ceiling, Safelights should not be placid 
over the eniargers. 

The number of miagm provided should be deter- 
mined by the number of students the particular school 
expects to allow in the photography class, Black panels 
should form dividers between eniargers to prevent 
exposure from neighboring eniargers, lig/?WigW draw- 
ers should be located under the eniargers for the 
storage of sensitized papers, flecfal outlets should 
be provided for the eniargers, , 

Sink splastoarda and waft around sinks should 
be chemical resistant. Water temperature will need to 
be controlled for some processing, The print Airier 
must I into the sink, 



Floors should be chemical, stain and skid resistant. 
Staff fans an essential in the darkroom, A dust-free 
fiti closet for dpg film is desreWe, Jhm must e§ 
woriig and storage space for otter ims, soon as; a 
piper dp, apta, contact printers, dlvitopg 
-tafc cmms, bulk In folding iqu/pmfnt and- 
acld^sistM|rp, ' 



Storage shoves for chemicals for processing film 
should be located in a different area of the room from 
those for processing paper so that students wlii not 
confuse them, 

'i 

f 

Ceramics 

Because of the dust factor related to clay, the clay area 
should be separated partially or completely from the 
other spaces allocated in (hi art room, 

* Ceramics requires special equipment and storage facili- 
ties. Claytons should be rust-proof, leak-proof, air-tight 
and portable. These bins may be made of wood lined 
with non-corrosive metal and mounted on casters. 
Equally useful are 20-gallon heavy-duty plastic con- 
tainers mounted on woodin frames with casters. Sim- 
ilar containers are useful for storing plaster, vermiculite 
and glaze materials. 

Potter's wheels may he of the kick or variable-speed 
electric type. Electrical outlets for wheels should be 
located so that water and clay cannot reach them, 

A damp to for storing work in progress is desirable, 
but It is not an absolute necessity with the current use 
of plastic materials for keeping clay damp, Strang, 
varfao/e stoves are a necessity for storing work in 
progress, some which might be quite large and heavy. 

A wedging hoard should be located so that it is 
convenient to the clay storage area. . 

The floor in a clay area should be hard, washable, 
skid-resistant and properly drained so that it can be 

* washed down daily, 



^Contained Classroom s 
In a self-contained classroom space should be aJEoted 
for storage of supplies, clean-up facilities and counter 
SU rfflM ^ a « Enough space in the rear of the room 



for one or more large project tables is advantageous. 
Instructional bulletin boards and space for other dis- 
play purposes should be planned. 

Louis Cabat (French, 1^12-1393) 
Sluo) of ijrtf (charcoal on paper) 
The High Museum of Art, Atlanta 



rotes. 

1, Frank Wachowlak and Theodore Ramsay, finpna- 
sis At Scranton, tat Educational Publishers, 2nd 
ed„ 1971,0.16, 




EQUIPMENT LIST 



^ 1 CholksCreen ProjecEion Cencer 

' 2 Over head Mirror 

3 Cholkboords ^ 

4 Studio Sinks., 

5 Counter - 

6 Workbench b 

I Student Tobies.............. 

8 Project Scations 

9 Drawing SiQEions 

10 Instructors Siations. = = - 

II Doub!e=Level Storage Coses= = 

12 Eniorger Booch, 

13 Photographic Sinks, = = 

14 Wedging/Sculpture StoEions . 

15 Pug Mill 

16 Cloy Roller = 

1? Print Press 

18 Damp Cabinet...: 

19 Glazing Booth , , 

20 Jewelry Station 

21 Welding Station, 

22 Centrifugal Costing Vei 

23 Canopy Hoods. 

24 Shelving/Drying Rocks 

25 Level 2Smogei.. ......... 

26 Mobile Storage/Transports * . , . 
71 UghToUc ■ 

28 Portable Cholhboortl 

29 Hi-Density Shelving,., Mi .... 

30 Princ Dfying .... 

jfl Burn Out Dooth .....! 

32 Looms,,,. , .... 

133 Kilns . 

34 ^ Potters Wheels. , , , 

; 33 Display, 

o Oct) 
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JEWELS 
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ALL PURPOSE ART STUDIO 

SqUDENT CAPACITY ■ ^2 ' . 
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StepsiorOwlopinga VimlMs Curriculum 



Appendices 



TilH 

» Form visual ifii Curriculum Commitiee 

• local curriculum director 

i local visual arts supervisor or designated 
visual arts curriculum loader 

• representatives from visual am teachers in 
ileminlary, middle and secondary schools 

• media specialist 

• representatives from other curriculum arils 
, (to be called on as needs arise) 

■ guidanc© counsitof jig be involved 

■ representatives Ifom the community (to W 
called on periodically) 

2, Develop goals of visual arts learning 

• study general and visual arts goals of local 
and state educational agencies and state 
and national professional visual arts 
organizations. 

i study (of formulate) philosophy of school 
System regarding general education and 
visual arts idycalion 

i consider local student needs, present and 
future * 

I Review high school graduation require* 
minis (both state and local) and Statewide 
Criterion-referenced Test objectives, 

4, Study maierlals and provide sufficient time 
to discuss findings regarding such 
questions as the following, 

• What are pr students' present attitudes 
toward visual arts? 

i Whet changes in attitudes and precia- 
(pdoyoywishamdifiid visual arts 
program to attain? 

t Aritei spicilic viiual art needs for your 
. community? Are tee particular needs In 
«™^H!y pursued by your studfnti? 

W£ 266 



Responsibility 



Curriculum leaders, 
general and visual arts, 



Visual arts curriculum 
committee 



Visual arts curriculum 
committee 



Visual arts curriculum 
N 



Visual Arts 
Guidelines K-12 



Goals 

Resources 

Appendices 



Evaluating 
Objectives 
References , 



Task 


Responsibility 


Visual Arte 
Guidelines K-12 


* Do all present courses include sufficient 
opportunities (or problem solving and 
evaluation? 

* What strategies o! teaching should be 
employed? Are a variety of strategies used 
in teaching each course? 

t What major topics of visual arts should 
oe igorisiig in me curriculum r wnere 
should these be addressed? 

These findings should provide a framework 
on which the curriculum can be built 






5, Develop siudeni objectives for visual arts 
education and Indicate those essential 
skills expected of graduating seniors 
whither they enter the world of work or 
pgsisecondary schools, 


Visual arts curriculum 
commitiee and 
consultants 


Goals 
Objectives 
Appendices 
Resources 


6. Review existing curriculum to ascertain if 
essential skills are included in appropriate 
courses to ensure opportunities for students 
to sludy these skills; indicate those missing 
from curriculum, 


Visual arts curriculum 
committee 




I Review existing curriculum in terms of ■ 
stated goals, objectives and local student 
needs; indicaie inconsistencies, 


Visual arts curriculum 
committee ' 


Sample Courses 
Appendices 


8, List courses to fulfill needs of local 
students-some may be minkourses 
linked together for one quarter, one 
semester or one year, according to ihe 
organisation and school size, 


Visual arts curriculum 
committee 

r 


9. Write tentative course plans using 
Information and writings from previous 
steps, Plans should include the following. 

\ Fllle - the liile succinctly rites nature 
* of course, 

• Course cfescrfptfon — the nurse 
description should beipprgMilely 


Visual arts curriculum 
commiiiee . 

• 


Objectives 
Sample Courses 
Resources 
Appendices 
Careers in Visual Arts 
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Task 


fiyponslblllfy 


Visual Arts 
Guidelines K-12 


tHrpf to five sentences in langth and 
should bi written to give studenm and 
parents a good idea Of tin content and 
expectations: 






• Course gb/ecbVts * each visual iris 
course should have at least one broad 
objective in each of the live strands of 
visual arts educate It is likely that such 
broad objaetivei will be the same, or very 
similar, for each visual arts course. i 






Under each objective should be listed 
those lasks which 1 sfu W is to tfs in 
order to achieve that objective: These 
taste may be called indicators or 
Stuuenl QOjeciives, 1 nay snpuiu ue 
insurable and may include such 
factois as 






1 the time frame and 
i level of achievement or acceptability 
expected, 






The number of tasks (indicalors) given 
lor each objective may vary as may the 
amount and level ol accomplishment 
required of students Provisions should 
bi made to adjust to Individual student 
needs, 






Each objective should be keyed to the 
- competency-based education graduation 
requirements whinivtr possible in order 
to show how the study of visual arts 
helps all students meet general 
competencies and requiremant$ : 






i CQfitenl-becauiiitii impossible to 
teach all content, this section should be 
.cariluily written to Include content which 
is essential for the successful , 
completion ol the course bv students, In 
addition knowledge of this content 

». 2S3 


. 1 


* 



Task 



should give itudinti the necessary j - 
base for the nm level of visual arts 
study, 

• /niffyctfgni/ 4ofM!/if — these' are 
ihe strategies and activities which relate 
to the achievement of a task, objective 
or goal. Such activities should be 
designed to help students with the 
mastery of skills, knowledge and 
attitudes. Such activities might include 
reading, writing, talking and discus- 
sions, listening, observing, interviewing, 
d/amatizing, planning, iffiing and 
manipulating. 

■ Aesounees — all resources both print 
and non-print, should be listed. In 
addition to books, films, tapes, prints, 
slides, periodicals, there should be a list 
of people In the community who are 
willing to be used as resource 
personnel, 

*fvaluita= evaluation should be built 
Into each task or indicator required of 
students, This will insure that students 
are meeting the program goal to (fie 
extent required in a particular courie. 



10, Review tentative course offerings and 
respond to these questions, 

i Have appropriate offerings been provided 
lor all levels of students? 

# Can appropriate courses be scheduled 
each quarter or semester for all students? 

• Have courses been identified which match 
t minimum requirements for graduation? Do 
these courses include the competencies 
required for graduation? 

» Are courses planned to allow for as much 
Utility in scheduling as possible? 

t Are course objectives stated so that 
evaluation of student attainment can be 



Rispons 



Visual artecurriculum 
committee 

Curriculum committee, 
additional art teachers 
and consultantjs) 
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Evaluating 
Objectives 
Course of Study 
Resources 



Careers in Art 



1 



Task 



measured? 

i Do the courses provide opportunnies for a 
variety of strangles including discovery 
approach, small group or individual mm 
Bes, observation, exploration, irwesdgadon, 
inquiry, organililion gf ideas, organization 
of data, applications 10 other disciplines. 
riinforQiffiini? 

■ How can the level of student involvement 

be ineraased?" : 
• Are student activities appropriate with 

re spe at to needs, abilities and interests? 
t Based on present inventory are all needed 

materials on hand? If not, list missing 

materia^ and rank them from most to least 

needed, 



fliiponiibility 



1 1 , Revise the tentative iQUfsoa on the basis 
i of responses to lasinfl above, 

1 t „ 



1i Develop a plan to field-test the program, 



ii Selact schools and laachsn to fwid-iul 
the program, 



14. Field-test the program, Keep notes 
regarding changes needed in the 
program. 



15= Review and revise curriculum use ■ 
questions in previous steps to develop 
plan lor review and revision. 



16. Plan for evaluation ol visual art 
curriculum. ' 




9 
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Visual arts curricu! 
committee 



Visual arts curriculum 
committee 



Administrators, visual 
arts curriculum committee, 
visual art tiac. h irs : 



Designated personnel 



Visual arts curriculum 
committee 



Visual arts curriculum 
committee 



Visual arts curriculum 
committee, appropriate 
idminisirators andjil 
of visual arte staff* 



Visual Arti 
Guidelines 



Evaluating . 
QMiclivis 



Task 


Responsibility 


Visual Arts 
GUidellBfS ml 


11. Implement the visual arts 


Appropriate adminislra= 




furfifiiium rfa 


tors, and ill of visual arts 
staff 




18, Evaluate the visual arts 


Appropriate administra- 


Evaluating 


curriculum each year. 


tors, visual arts leaders 






and designated staff 
members 




20, Review findings o! evaluation each year 


Designated personnel 




and plan revision where needed. 
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Career Resources list For Visual Msts 
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An richer— ^school systems; elem 
private schools. 


entary, secondary, high school; public, 


Aftist-in=Residenc/Aftisr-in-the-Sch 
artist and educational source; serve 


ools: serve 
i local con 


one or more school systems as 
imunitiesaswelL 


Teacher-kulty member lor collie 
university, tedinicakaitiona!, 


private 


public, community college,, 


Tocher of art and recreation for i 
tocher abroad in schools for chile 
foreign school systems, all levels, 


orppratior 
ren of Ai 


is and armed tees overs 
nericim personnel; teacher in 


Teacher/instructor with service on? 
volunteer capacity, i.e., American E 


nidations 
.ed Cross, 


n U S, Of nbfffld, in paid or 
Girl Scouts of the USA. 


lecreation specialist/instructor for community, dry, county, state recreation 
programs in the schools, jwks, asmmunitv centers: all media, arts and crafts, 
or specialty areas, 


Administrator for any of the ato 
progmmii development of fiindin 
tena^; on local, sp and national 


t areas; developing and administering 
g, public relations, equipment main= 
levels; public or private. 


kn crlti^writer for newspaper^ radio, tell 
nfenal level; specialize in specific art forms, 
^tiona! and industrial periodicals as well as r < 


ivision on local, regional or 
i.e. films, or generalize; edu- 
apines for general public, 



instructor with part-time programs; community centers, churches; regional 
and community arts and cultural centers, art galleries; adult education 
programs for single school or entire school system; camps, day or resident; 
nufiing homes and drug<arc centers, homes for the retarded, handicapped, 



m of 



programs and area "fa" universities; prisons; department stores; museums, 



er rositions 
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Art Education 1 Art Therapy 



Art tliempLsc or instructor with vuremns haspirals, public and private \m- 
pitak; & abroad; rikbilitatiun of pipcaliy or niunrally lumdicappcd 
d! all am. Teacher ol art ihmnv in radical and ducanonal 



I nsiructiir/thnapiK with recreation programs fur ik handicappd; local, 
state !sr IttltHl agencies, public s private. 

Aiiriti ■ 1 1 sr mf c ir/ 1 hcrupi hc lor the above programs. 

Insinttur/thfRipisi in public did programs for emotionally mentally or 
Wl liiind!Up|d; same Ihr homes tor the handicapped, the ddin 



Insfmctnr/wrifLT nt spiiiilliAxI pnpiim tor flit 5 hand icappcJ , for ii: 
Hidiu, (division , or divdupniini u! Jijdiuvittuk 



Ceramics^ Wood, Jewelry, Glass, Weaving 



CnitKrnan — trtt^lana 5 , commission, dkmployed make and sell own work 
on individual or lot basis to private buyers, consignment ro gallery, shop or 
buuiit|iu?. , 



lihiufid irafbm.in— stiff position: work as master craftsman, consultant 
orapprentit'Crin historical restoration projects, it Willhim^burg SEurbridye 

ail search 



Cnifrsrnan — on c rax t or rfmsition lor museums; make copies and repn> 
ductiom of 'museum originals tor sale in museums, shop and catalog orders; 
iilso for historical restoration sales, 



QAman— contract htsis: for prestige department storey make limid 
editions of prototype ot own work, make limited" edition copies of museum 
ohirinals, ... 



Cnfaan^comniission: design and execute oneohvkind commemunuive 
pieces lor private hyp, architects, foundations, corporation, banks, 
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(Crafts cont'd,) 
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"Crafts in Georgia" touring ambition 
Gtorgli Council far the Arts t Atlanta 
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AtihiRx"t/iir^ttsm v iii- -svll-t'iiiplivyc^l i»r 54C.ilV|^ttifii*n wirhardutattd lirm; 
drallinji'dnd refill ol .ifthitfl'ts pLifto divdopiiunt ol [wnditiwl 
drawing and kmnnc; Modd hyilJinj;; dated clerical Uuf iw ils siipjvrt 
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ArdiiELit---dkiiipiiimL uJinmissirti, or stall position Willi lirm of 
piffnership; Jraltnu; ui plans, space planning site planning, disijtn ot 
nvivwrcuL industrial-, or residential stfwiiiiw, Jsi coniputw tad 


| 


I 

■ — ■ 
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Ardiiitti - tuv-ljikt provide ardiittaural firms with savins tor any of 
tin* .ihiU 1 , i.e., ilraltmi;, model building renderings and presentation 
drawing uft 


1 




i 


9 




Ltiid^ijv aidmai ■ ^employed or &ulF|ttitkn with aichiftflural or 
l;irK.k.i[v jnjiitcctur.il lirm; ilraitinj;, site planning site evaluation, and 
Minn: design, Pr4Wjnunakxi)luj;iuil " opportunity also recreational 
(ipjuffiifiifiis pLihiimj; and dfvdiipHHJ fttfi'iiioiiiil ladifb filf-loul* State 
or natimul ajasiucs. Gsirdinate plans with architect, 


9 


9 


i 


9 


9 


Interior d^i^nLt—H'likiiipl^'d or stall pttsitiiin, with lirm or partnership: 
drattnu! ot plan* tor mti'fiofi— ifeiJtnnal, tuninMCiaL industrial installa* 
in ins- -dcsiL:n til mx\ use, sfoor planning Provide or use cnnipiiter^ari 
aiulvMs, analy/mi! irallk flow, |X)ptilanon growth or concentration, etc. tor 
Higher rilecnve planning 
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Adirnnistratur/pliinni-r — self-cniployud or staff: provide computer based 
.iiulph whc iu uty pLinmni; lommiftkirc, architects* takatiunal irmi- 
tutiuib, on .t contract or lit bis, Position ul cumpufer programmer; clerical 
support siafi. 
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Project or city pianneMfatf position: for local , state or federal apcy, or 
!iidi|tik!Liji firm; drafting sire analysis and valuation, Stall suppurt 
pinun within iirm or apty, duinjj dratting, model "building clerical 
dune*, presentation drawing and lenerinii. 
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Phnctjijniphef — dtenijiloyd or staft positron: interior phnto^niphy tor 
clients or publications; a highly specialized Held rexjuirin^ stronu photo 
qniphii Kk^kmhkL 


1 
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XX rifcr— staff jwsition of Wince: wntu for periodicals featuring vdij- 
teefural articles; niipinii lor petal audience, architectural i^fiodicms. 
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Career Positions 
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FasMon Apparel Design 



dciii^ritT— consultant, under studio or union contract: design 
emiuniestor movie induscry; serve as apprentice to designer, assisting in 
diition and purchase ol 'fabrics and accessories, pattern drafting, draping, 
coiuvpnial imitations and renderings, Same for television industry; ^mic 
fur tliKitcr — stimu uprtunjty tor beginners in j tow tot" summer theater. 
Fashion i\x\:d\m -consultant, or stall position: to historical restorations, 
museums, fbunditium, historical societies on local state and ieOfal level 



Specialize in proration, presMtion, identification of styles ar 
rKOnsmicrion of fashion designs to suit appropriate periods. Oversee design 
and construction of historically appropriate costumes for wearing on site. 
Also, fashion curator in charge of display of costumes, 



lusinon writer/witor/cnuc^iree-lance or stall position; write fashion articles 
tor trade magazines and fashion periodicals, newspapers. Research assistant 
tor hbturpl periodicals, publishers. Writer or critic tor television fitrws 
commentaries covering fashion rqxirtmg; research and awareness of styles, 
marketing and trends, coveniii and sketches of fashion scene, 



yntT— freu=lunce or staff |Xffion: specials m apparel lor men, women, 
children; design for specific clientele with own stop, commission work, or 
design for firm serving braider market through mass production of garments. 
Free-iance design tor established boutiques and stores. 



Desipr^ Wanet commission or staff position: provide support services 
to established designers, boutiques, stores, historical restorations, ites* 
, makers. Seamstress, draper, cutter offafarics, adjustments in garments 



display sjiecJaJsst— Start position, sometime 
with major deportment stores. Design display windows and display 
units within store; display coordinator for chain of stores, 



Buyer, sabpra-fbr boutique^ department 'stores; own and adminisier 
own shop, retail or to trade only, Site for fashion ctaigfi house, representing 
jiandise of companp prospective buyers, i.e., boutiques, stores and 
stores, etc, s _ ~ 



Wgner-frci4ince: speciallzu in particular area of design, selling to 
bnutiques and department stores, sell and design such items as xmm 
% jewelry, novelty iwnfl Owner of jirn^orrf 
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Fashion Apparel IX'sign cont'd 



H<IWIIUM----l'w-ljnit 



riif nvuiufitiru rCTs ibiiins 



ur sMii posmon; present srurts, ues 



^ns [11 lujych or pyhliu hihlii rr 



hibtiis, cmrdinanon ol wardroha au'i^orfe work With niuicH, 
ai[Ti|\iiw jvprt^uiua.rivcs. 



;iKfil!iisrr,imr- stall pfiLim: sjwialia' injiitramin ni tn 
uiinipfiuiis k \m:\um to inJn^mil staff nt Jesp firm; tpaik 
in ilraliin|! ut? {wnnis Ironi doners originals for garment praJucrinri: 
S|\wli/c in drt^fprnmi o! patterns lor hnnwftwini;; illustrate Aipfi 
I'diiivptHim lufpfivntuinn in cinsumtr jxriuiok, sewing pjttiTn hrob, 
aikl.piftirn pacbp. Prqwaiion ol luslmgi stothus fur sifecntm 

Worker within fashion tuk^\u\i\\ union memhcrnhin required; awini; 
nudum 1 ifM'm, tabii tuttm, i\m ol libric lor cuttinu. 

markers, dupws. Work fair garment niuiulaauFLT. Other \mim with 
nianulaitiiriT o| appard include Quality (juntmllcr, cmnollinj! i.|ualtty nl 
mmlundisi corporate public relations iTiaintaiiTini; company^ bp in 
pas and with prosjvaivc hiyfe, tit , , and other mis of mana^nitnt, i.e. , 

H,pfKL*f!!u;. 

* fashion desp rwiher- imh lashion design in art ccito or hiijh school 
ftttiini! i\ms in community, Ikli in i\mi\d Eahniul/vioininal 
Jchwk tonni! fashion hm art dlo;es and liiyh school curriculum. 
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Gary Miles Sawyer 
Jipesfiy . 
"Crafts In Georgia" louring exhibition 
Georgia Cguneil (or thf Arts, Atlanta 
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Career Positions 



Fibre ♦ Textfle Design * 
Wearing 



< 

u 
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^WJBijiniT-dtk'mployd: provide works to emits galleries, inferior 
dtiiip^, architects, department stores, churches ^ community center, 
specialty s hnps, historic remions; on frft4inq- to, or by commission. 
CXvnLT/adminisrnuur of waving and dtsijjn studio, ^ gallery; indepcncfeni 
contrive with other artists. Limited scale production orone#ii-kind, : 
' mxlucts, •' & 



toirdinator or Buyer for department scores, interior dt 
and architects .concerneti with home iurnishsngs or commefciaI=industriul 



r/am!yst lur museums and historical 
or related took and equipment; community=supported museums and his- 
torical societies, public or private institutions ot local, tm or national- 
ato dlerbind mupm^wiated with duqitionalptitutions. 



Writer for crath-oriEnrd Or historical publications; development ot 
lis or prin 



faculty memtxf in public or private school systems adult evening 
class, colleges 1 and universities' art.departrnenrs, art dip, community 
art centers, summer crafts "schools. 

Administrator of die above programs; development and administration ot 
fibre-associated pro^mms, dndopnri of funding, public relations, equi|>« 
merit maintenance; on ltd, state, or national ltrtl; public or private, 
Dgigner, Of stylist for corporation producing: paper products, i_,e M w# 
paper, wrapping, greeting cards, pafbging; woven or printed febris for 
commercial, 1 residential or industrial use; to coverings andfotte related 
products- Development of materials necessary for the production -of 
■ produce; testing. Free -lance or staff position, or as consultant, 
ab representative for fabric houses, interior design lirms, corporations. . 

Self-employ^ agent reprsentinf designers anl! other artists to corporate 
design department head interior deign firms, furniture industry , etc, 
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Career Positions' 
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ic despeMian posi tiQn- graphic design fur hrni prouuc 
aging or containers lor products, package or cuncuinef graphics, Also, trophy 
m^gn, toy feigners. Teacher ol same. 

Graphic designer/art dirixtor — sniff position: sometimes onion, lor rele- 
visiOfi; Studio or network position, pesp graphics lor use in programming, 
tv s graphics and advertising; workbn vitiations, storybardSi stage sets, 
wiimticin and cartoons. 

, Graphic designer/apprentice, distant to Art Director, Art Director— staft 
! position: studio owner, of with advertising agency. Design graphics tor con- 
sumer advertising OTpgns and product pfomotiurK Develop liaisons with 
new clients; make presentations to clients; development of market rOTch 
and planning ot promoiiora! campaigns. Handle all uspeccs ol studio work 
on free-lance or jtatl \m, ix. } mechanicals lor agencies, layout, paste-up 
technicals and Itering, retimhing, keyline, Specialties in is, graphics, 
photographic advertising and processes. Tiachet olsanie, 



Graphic designer for urban graphics— free-lance or ii position: for display 
companies, ^companis, printers, agencies, banks, community organiza- 
tions, government agencies. Design billboards, signs, charts, show cards, 
truck tang, mun4 inroiona! or dittttiond- signs, Teacher ol same, 

Corporate designer—staff position; design and develop audio visuals and 
other aids needed to train employees, design of audi^visuals for company's 
annual reports and publications, Training films, manuals, booklets, cartog- 
raphy, Also, government agencies, map companies, museums* department 
scores, ', , 11 

Dsigner/Art director— srf position: for department stores. Coordinate 
and supervise other art staff, responsible for visual representation of products 
-and services otlered public, Coordinate work of fashion artists, Jumifufe 
artists, layout artists, merchandise artists, store and window display; work 
' with agencies and newspapers coordinating advertising campaigns; marketing 



designer/Art Director— staff position: for corporation, within on 
department; Work on such projects as corporate^?, logos, annual reports, 
irachure, pctogf and product design, market research* pramoriorh visu- 
alaing, businesi forms, etc. Teacher of same, 
Also Stf Art Education , 
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(Graphic Design cont'd,) 
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Georgia Dipiftmint of Edueition Photograph 
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Good For You 
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ed, free- lance, or staff position: illustrate books* 

ls: children s boeks^ medical journals, 

in* for advertising agency visual presentations for 

t store* or art director: design* coordinate, or develop 

md public relations campaij|ns^ 

ance: for record company designing record covers 
Designer of promotional murals or posters for record 

i rector— staff. position: for greeting card company; 
ccessories, i.e., posters, party accessories, wrapping 

ff position or free-lance: doing fabric designs for 

rugs, wallgaper, other living accessories, 

provide limited edition or original works of off to 

lets* galleries, - _ 

glance: doing medical/technical illustration for 

c journals; technical drawings and maps 



juses and periodicals featuring fashion illustration, 
im hous es, department stores, 
i programming: provide illustrations for docu- 
news «nd weather audio-visuals, instructional and 

gach the use of the above. 

lanov: for company's in»house publications* publi- 

md public consumption. 

(Illustration cont'd,) 
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^reer Positions 



Illustration cont'd. 

Illustrator: specialist in display for museums' display units; apprentice to 
stuff specialist who designs or repairs displays. 

Desi gner ofdisplays for department stores, windows and stores departments. 
rSi^rraitor/cartoonist— staff or self-employed, free-lance: 'design cartoons for 
newspapers, periodicals, advertising agencies, government agencies, political 
jxift i es* 

Fashion Illustrator— staff or freelance: for newspapers and magazines, 
fashiun publications, pattern companies, department stores, advertising 
agencies; design of accessory items and illustration of them. 
Also See Art Education, Photopfaphy/Films, Graphic Design „ 
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Career Positions - § 

Painting ^ 

p u j n ccr — self-em ployed : provide works to galleries under contract to; paint- 
ings for interior designers, architects, department scores* galleries, libraries, 
community centers, churches, hanks etc., on free-lance basis, or by commis- 
sion. ~ ■ - ' - 

Painter— self-employed: commissions for portraits of. individuals, animals, 
scenes etc* on behalf of corporations, individuals for private use, local, state 

and federal government agencies, churches, colleges,, 

Artist for government-funded special projects such as d:KU mentation of 

c ommemorative occasions, _ r 

Consultant/Coordinator or Buyer for department store, department of fine 
arts, store's gallery, or art supplies, framing and matting of prints and joint- 
ings. — _^ — . 

OwnerAidministrator of gallery: serve other artists through ensure to buy- 
ing public; serve public through framing and matting services; consultant 
. to prospective buyers of art, j — 

Administmtdr/curator for museums, foundations and corporations with art 
collections* — — — — — - 
Specialist for galleries, museums or historical foundations in restoration, 
preservation, or exhibition of works of art. Self-employed, or staff position. 
Painter— commission: mural painter for Interiors or exteriors of buildings 
for corporation advertising, advertising firms, billboard companies, local and 
city arts commissions in coordination with neighborhoods; architects, inte- 



rior designers 



Artisr^in-Residence/Artist^n^he-Schwls: serve one or more school systems 
as arti st and educational resource, serving local community as welL 
Designer of stage sets for theater productions and responsible tor their eon- 
struCtion; design or construction of window displays for stores, 

(I%inting cont'd,) 



tions S 
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jx/ric&iicals, magazines serving flic trades, general 
cgans. Critic/writer for newspapers, radio, television, 
national level;, specializing in specific art forms, or 
;>f related audio-visuals, 

m . 

istrator in community arts center; staff |x*slt!on 
ting studio/ administering ptogTTims for center, Re- 
ion of funds for the o|xmstion of center, contracts with 
rare of buildings, administration of exhibitions, etc, 
ne oT these functions with other public service organ i- 

y centers, ^^^^ > 

rting firms which deal with Importing of paintings on 
hotel galleries* department stores Imd to decorators 
imjxiny with original quality prototypes which foreign 
p ott, . " ^ - __ 
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phy 

lamatography 
lanon* Television 



f professional photographic studio; independent stu= 
i.e., advertising agency, marketing division of larger 
in studio doing retouching, camera work, developing . 

^re^entafive: represent the photographer's or studio's 
potential customers in advertising » corporations, or 
t starT positions doing general office work, develop- 
iniques, public relations, e tc, 



(Photography cont'd, 4 ) 
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Qareer Positions 



Photography cont'd* 

Photographer/cameraman: staff position or self-employed freelance contract 
work/dealing directly with client or through established photographer. Spe- 
cialty areas of portraits, weddings, scenlcs, aerial photography, photography 

for school syst ems, residential and commercial interiors, etc, 

Photographer: free-lance or staff position; specialization areas or medical 
photography, institutional photography; photographer for trade journals, 

magazines, ne wspapers, book publishers, advertising agencies. 

Ovvner/administrator of photographic resource center: provide service to 
newspapers, advertising agencies, television star ions, and trade journals of 

photographic re source files, _ 

Corj x)fatc~ur "i as t i tut lonal "stuff photographer: document development or 
produces or occasions; develop films and audio-visuals for training programs 
for employees; work with or hold the position of art director/art department 

head in providing for other corporate and i nstitutional needs. 

Photographic curator: staff position for museums, historical, educational 
foundations and institutions, and galleries; record artifacts; administer slide 
library; presentation, preservation and repair of films, negatives and old 
photographs. Researcher of historical photographs and photographers and 

filmmakers, equipment and methods, . 

Owner, administrator, or salesperson of photographic equipment, products 
and services such as equipment repair. Company representative or staff posi- 
tion in specialty of equipment repair; specialty in development, experimental 
tion and evaluation of new films and processes for photography and film- 

making, • _ - 

Owner, administrator, assistant in photographic firm specializing m develop- 
ing and enlarging customers' films; service general public, firms; or photog- 

raphers'. neejs only, 

Art director; staff position with advertising agency or advertising division of 
large corporation. Specialize In development and production of product- 
oriented films and photography for commercial use. 

Film director, researcher, or assistant, making films for commercial, founda- 
tion-funded or public television stations, Cameraperson for specialized area, 
i.e, , news, or general. _ _ _ _ _ 

(Photography cont'd.) 
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\ teach high school, college students use of "equipment 
J tor photography, films, television & video; service 
tartmcnt. or school system; consultant to schools and 
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sloywi— provide, worb* ro _c.il Jen us under contract to; 
iesigners, architects, department stores' galleries, h- 
nters, churches, banks, etc. On tree- lance basis, or by 



iloyed: commissions ot individual works or in series tor 
als for private use, local, state and federal go% ! errLment 

1 1 e^es , museums, • 

>r or Buyer for department store, in department ot fine 
art supplies; framing and matting of prints and paint- 

of pill en-; serve other artists through exposure to buy- 
>lic through framing and matting services; consultant 
onsultant to other galleries and museums in field of 



for museums, foundations and corporations with col- 

menil arts, = 

^s, museums or historical foundations in restoration, 
jition of works of art. Self-employed or staff position, 
printer, self-employed or Staff position: operate print- 
ng reproduction services to other artists, entire process 
>r offer artists use of equipment. Cooperative print stu- 
nakers. Free-lance on an individual basis as printer for 
makers. 
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(Printmaking cont'd.) 
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Career Positions 
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Printmakmg cont'd. 



Apprenticeship or partnership with master printer. Specialised involvement 
amis of hook design, typographic design, r^khindi^^Ujusrmtion^ea^ 
Workshop position in printing or publishing firm: printer, set up and run 
machines and presses, ^ 



Poster artist, free-lance, sctf-employt-d: provide galleries, theaters, public 
programs , com m u n i t y centers , etc. v with S|xvi al 1 y des ig ned |x>stcrs i n 
limited editions with purpose of sales or public relations in community; 

sil kscryens or woodcuts. Bales to mumim shops, 

Writer for arts-related periodicals, magazines sensing ihx trades, general 
public, and jn-house organs. Critic/writer for newspapers, radio, television, 
on local, regional or national level; specializing in specific art forms, print- 
making, or general. • 

Artist-in-Rc^idence/Artist-in=t!ie=&htx3lsi serve one or more school systems as 
artist and educational resource, serving local community as well, 
Teacher/Printmaker/Administrator in Community arts center; start position 
teaching classes, operating studio, and administering programs for center. 
Also have responsibility for generation of funds for operation of center, con- 
tracts with other arrists and staff, care of buildings, administration at exhibi- 
tions; etc. Staff positions for any one of these functions with other public 
service organizations with community centers, 
Also See Art Education 
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,'ed: provide works to galleries iifuJiT contract to; sculp- 
tiers, architects, department scores* galleries, libraries. 
Iiurches, hunks, malls and shopping tenters, ere, on a 

com mission, _ 

r 'ed: commissions tor portraics of individuals, animals, 
mlf of coiporarions, individuals for private use, local, 

nmenc agencies, churches, coll eges. ^ 

-funded special projects such as documentation of com- 

)r or Buyer for department store dejxirtnient of fine 
arc supplies, framing and matting of pnncs and paint- 
epair of sculpte d objects, 

af gallery: serve other arrises through exposure to huy- 
c through services of appraisal, repair and restoration of 

to pr ospective buyers, 

for museums, foundations and corporations with art 



museums or historical foundations in restoration, pres- 
m of sculpture. Display and mode! making. Self- 

tion, . 

rtisr-in-the-Schools: ^rve one or more school systems 

ial resource, ser ving local community as well. 

for theater productions, responsible for their construe- 
action of window displays for stores. Designer of ma- 
iisplays for private companies specializing in display, 
I periodicals serving the trades, general public, and in- 
citer for newspapers, radio, television » on local , region- 
ipeciali/ing in sculpture, or general. Development of 
Writer/maker of documentaries about sculpture and the 

. I - 

(Sculpture cont'd,) 
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Chamberlain, Betty $6,50 
The Artists Guide to his Market 
Watson-Guptiil Publications, N. Y. 
1975 

Clarke, Beverly 

Graphic Design in Educational Television 
Watson^Guptill Pub. 

96 pp.' 

(the) College Graduate and the World of Work 

LJ. 5. Dept. of Labor 

Bureau of Statistics 

Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Gov't Printing Office 

1972 

Cosgrave, G, D. 

Career Planning: Search for a Future 

Toronto; Guidance Center 

Faculty of Education 

Univ, of Toronto * 

Craft Shops: USA 
American Crafts Council 
44 West 53 rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

Crystal, John & Richard D. BoIIes $7.95 

Where do I go From Here With My Life? 

The Seabury Press 

815 2nd Avenue 

New York, N 5 Y, 10010 

251 pp. 

Directory oFCollege Placement Offices 

College Piacement Council 

P.O. Box 2263 

65 East Elizabeth Ave, 

Bethlehem, Pa, 18001 

Dunnette, M e D s 

Work & Nonwprk in the Year 2001 
Monterey, Ca s 
Brooks/Cole, 1973 



Guidance Sens Booklets 

Choosing Your Career 
Discovering Your M Interest 

How to Get A job 

LcWhit Employers Want 

v = x m * 



Organizations for the Essentials of Ed 



ist reaffirm the 
balanced 



□fessional organizations reached 
8. They circulated a statement on 
nation among a number of profes- 
hose governing boards endorsed 
urged that it be called to the 
f the entire education community, 
of the public at large, 

follows embodies the collective 
rsing associations. It expresses 
ed commitment to a more com- 
rig education for all, 

te the concurrence, support and 
□ne interested In education, 

ials of Education 

t basic knowledge and the basic 
valid. Society should continually 
1 then provide for every person 
ducatlon that are essential to a 
ingful life, 

>f knowledge and skill are only a 
□f education. In an era dominated 
ack to the basics/ 1 for "minimal 
or "survival skills/* society should 
ons and declare a commitment to 
cation, 

entials of education should avoid 
fs: Xo limit the essentials to -'the 
y that is highly technological and 

314 



complex; to define the essentials by what Is tested at a 
. time when tests are severely limited in what they can 
measure; and to reduce the essentials to a few "skills" 
when it is obvious that people use a combination of 
skills, knowledge and feelings to come to terms with 
their world. By rejecting these simplistic tendencies, 
educators will avoid concentration on training in a few 
skills at the expense of preparing students for the 
changing world in which they must live. 

Educators should resist pressures to concentrate solely 
upon easy-to-teaeh, easy-to-test bits of knowledge, 
"and must go" beyond short-term objectives of training 
for jobs or producing citizens who can perform routine 
tasks but cannot apply their knowledge or skills, cannot 
reason about their society, and cannot make informed 
judgments. 



What, then, are the essentials 
of education? 

Educators agree that th-3 overarching goal of education 
is to develop informed, thinking* citizens capable of 
participating in both domestic and world affairs. The 
development of such citizens depends not only upon 
education for citizenship, but also upon other essen- 
tials of education shared by all subjects, 

The Interdependence of skills and conter^t is the central 
concept of the essentials of educatidn. Skills and 
abilities do not grow rn isolation from content., In all 
subjects, students develop skills in using language and 
other symbol system; they develop the ability to rea- 
son; they undergo experiences that lead to emotional 
and social maturity. Students master these skills and 
..abilities through observing, listening, reading, talking, 
and writing about science, mathematics, history and 
the social sciences, the arts and other aspects of our 



intellectual, social and cultural herl 
about their world and its heritag* 
deepen their skills in language a 
acquire the basis for emotional, a 
growth. -They also become aware c 
them and develop an understands 
of the interdependence of the m 
world. 

More specifically, the essentials 0' 
the ability to use language, to thinl 
cate effectively; to use mathemati 1 
methods to soive problems; to reas 
abstractions and symbols with pt 
apply and to understand scientit 
methods; to make use of technology 
its limitations; to express oneself tr 
to understand the artistic express 
understand other languages and 
stand spatial relationships; to appl 
health, nutrition, and physical acti 
capacity to meet unexpected ch 
informed value judgments; to rec 
one's full learning potential; and ti 
learning for a lifetime. 

Such a definition calls for a realiz 
plines must Join together and ackn 
dependence. Determining the esse 
is a continuing process, far mot 
significant Jhan listing Isolated ski 
basic. Putting the essentials of edu 
requires instructional programs b 
sense of interdependence. 

Educators must also join with man; 
ety to specify the essentials of ec 
Among these segments are iegislal 
parents, students, workers* organiz 
publishers,- and other groups and 
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on. All must now participate in a 
Dn behalf of society to confront this 
\ a stake in the essentials of educa- 
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National Association of Elementary School Principals 
1801 N, Moore Street 
Arlington, Va. 22209 
(703) 528-6000 

National Council for the Social Studies 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N W. 
Washington, D.a 20016 
(202) 966-7840 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, III. 61801 
(217)328-3870 



National Council of Teachers of 
1906 Association Drive 
Reston, Va ? 22091 
(703) 620-9840 

National Science Teachers Assc 
1742 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington , D,C, 20009 
(202) 265-4150 

Speech Communication Assoeia 
5205 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, Va. 22041 
(703) 379-1888 
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